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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT « OPERATORS 


Latest (1946) records = 
show that 78.4% of , 
all 1936 Model Ford nag 
use 9 years ago are stil a 
job. That’s up to _ © 0 
than the records of = - 
4 leading makes—and 5.0 rs - 
than the average of all four. 


Longer,”’ 


payload. After 10 


Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 


The power you prefer—the rugged V- 
free of weight-load, 4 
all others—extra- 


8 or the brilliant SIX—axle shafts 
“floating in light duty units, 
strength doubled siderail frames for 
full pressure oiling system—big, 
non-warping, 


full-floating in 
heavy duty— 
ydraulic brakes with 
vm surfaces . . . more than fifty 
gineering to make your Ford Tr 


self-centering h 
Score-resistant cast dr 
such evidences of endurance en uck 
Last Longer. Be sure your order is in! See your Ford Dealer now! 


FORD tTrRucKs 


iN USE TODAY 


“1 Know Ford Trucks Last 


Operator John J. Durken, 
Cincinnati. “Eight of our 
service are 

65 trucks on 24-hour service 
1936 Fords, hauling up to 7 tons 


still giving excellent service. 


KNOW IT! 








writes Fleet 









years they’re 











THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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how well we work.” 























Men at work...more Efficiently 


—thanks 


| iyo MORE than smart employee-relations to sound 
condition. It’s good business. Because ‘“There is 
both practical and experimental evidence,’’ states the 
Manual of Industrial Hygiene, “‘that noise has been 
responsible for impaired hearing, fatigue, neuroses, 
increased blood pressure and decreased working and 
mental efficiencies.” 


So if noise is robbing you and your workers of full 
efficiency and comfort, by all means see your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. He is a professionally 
trained technician—member of the only sound condi- 
tioning organization in the world with the combined 
experience of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. 





to Quiet Comfort 


And he features Acousti-Celotex*—the original and 
genuine cane-fibre tile. More offices, factories, churches, 
schools, banks, theaters, and hospitals have sound con- 
ditioned with Acousti-Celotex than with any other 
acoustical material. 


Consult your Acousti-Celotex distributor with con- 
fidence, too. His advice is yours absolutely without 
obligation. A note to us will bring him to your desk. 

~ . * 
FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 
You'll want this fact-packed booklet on sound conditioning. 


Easy-reading ... informative ...helpful. For your free copy 
address: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. R-4 47, .Chicago3, Ill. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


886. U. 5. PAT. 


" Porferaited Fibve Tile SINCE 1923 











Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINO'US 
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(Am.) American Pian Pu.) 


CANADA 


kOe © 2 


CARDY 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——-HOTEL EL MIRADOR 


All-year para 
Good service & good food. Cartos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 


= 


When in | 
| 
| 


dise 
Rates: 








MEXICO CITY 


Stay at the 1) 


"Oine ule Re dew!" 


Built by Rotarians for 
Rotarians and their families 
For rates, reservations, etc., write 

Circulo Rodem, S.A.,Londres 15, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

















UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels Excellent service Ira Patton. Mer Rates Eu 
$2.75 up RM Wednesday 12:30 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL New rodern 250 outside 
rooms Proctor, Manager Rates Ss mmer, 83-810 
Winter, 85-815 RM Wednesday, 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL Dow town of 
Geary St. above Union Square Cha A tewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.75 Excellent cuisine. 





700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 

















In San Francisco... 
HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


MARKET STREET ot 8th 
500 Rooms from $3 
KARL C. WEBER 


President and General Manager 

















FLORIDA 

MIAM!-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele s 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


wert © eoon.er 
* COURT 
OQORIDA ; 














On 
(25 S.w. 30 


~~ 

















European Plan 





RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 





Directly on the 


MIAM! BEACH——-MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE 
Florida’s Most Complete Year-round Resort Hotel. 


oceat 
Cabana Club, 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


Restaurant, Lounge =. ™ Freeman, Mer. 





From 
$2.50 Singie—$5.00 Double 


S$. W. LILLIOTT, Mancger 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 





ug 0 Vier 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 





Add: Emigant’s Guide 
By ANDY VEGEL, Banker 
President, Rotary Club 
Portola, California 





} Paine [THE Rotarian for February]. 
roads to San 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A. J. Crocy 
Manage Rates Fu $2.75 up RM Monday 12:30 


303 rooms with bath and 
Reasonable rates 


SAVANNAH-—HOTEL DE SOTO. 


South's most outstanding hotel 


shower 
Chas. G. Day. GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. 1:00 
ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 


©: J. Weber, Res. Mar. 
EDGEWATER, BEACH HOTEL 


W. M. Dewey, Pres 












HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed 12:15 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET 600 


rooms with bath; 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 
MISSOURI 


HOTEL 


‘theninox 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSGORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort Direction: Dinkler Hotels. Leon 
Womble Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


It was a surprise to me that the Feath 
er River Highway was entirely omitted 
from the map accompanying Emigrant's 
Guide Clarence § 
All 
Francisco are marked on 
the map but the one from Reno, Nevada 
to Portola, Quincy, and Oroville by way 
of Highway 24, known as the scenic 
Feather River Highway. A little com 
munity six miles from Portola is named 


for Rotarians, by 


Beckwith after the Indian scout Jin 
Beckwith, who discovered what is 
known as Beckwith Pass, the lowest 


pass in this mountain range 

Rotarians wishing to visit Clubs along 
the Feather River Highway can stop at 
Portola Tuesday nights at the Delleker 
Cook House at 7 P.M.; Quincy at Hotel 
Quincy at 12:10 P.M. Mondays; Oroville 
at the Oroville Inn at 12:15 P.M. Mon 
days 


Emigrant’s Guide Helpful 
Believes R. E. Tope, Past Service 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Grand Junction, Colorado 

Clarence S 
for Rotarians [THE 
ary] is an interesting article on famous 


Paine’s Emigrant’s Guide 
ROTARIAN for Febru 









trails of history. 
formation for those who tour the high 


It presents useful in 


ways even though no modern highway 
the old trail. We 
engineering today instead of guesswork 

Why would it not be a good idea and 


follows closely have 


| a good service, too, for THE RoTariAn 
| to show a similar map for U. S. High 

| ways 6, 24, and 50? These are very 
| much shorter and faster roads to the 


West Coast and they pass through the 
finest of high mountain and 
scenery, as well as through some very 
beautiful irrigated fruit and farm val 
leys. There are fine Rotary Clubs all 
along the way, too. Another excellent 
through route is U. S. 40, but there ar 


desert 


NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Pork 











OHIO 

CINCINNATI-—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 100U 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned, Randal! Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘“‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca 





tion, air-conditioned. RM Tuwes., 12:15. 
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Rotary Clubs on it between Denver, 
ido, and Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
than 500 miles. 
who want to make good time in 
to or returning from San Fran- 
will want to know about these 
t coast-to-coast highways that have 

of modern places to stay over- 
ind interesting side trips for those 
have a few hours for something 
and different 


Re: From Toy to Fallon 
From L. W. CrEHORE, Rotarian 
f jyineer 
llon, Nevada 
the map in Clarence S. Paine’s Emi- 
Guide for Rotarians I note a road 
ated as 1A from Toy to Fallon, 
la. This section is entirely unim- 
and, in fact, impassable during 
rreater portion of the year. It would 
1erous for anyone not familiar 
the country to attempt it at any 


U. S. Highway 50 from Wen.- 
to Ely, thence to Eureka, Austin, 
Fallon, is not shown at all. This 
improved road, fully paved, and in 
espects equal to Route 40. Further- 
t is more scenic. 
elieve a correction should be made 
er Alternate Route 3 regarding the 
n from Toy to Fallon No. 1A. This 
might Be a serious undertaking. 


Nore: Though the purpose of the 

hich our readers have mentioned was 

special attention to historic and scenic 

to San Francisco, it was not possible 

e the map entirely complete. Trav- 

will, of course, follow usual precau- 

of the motorist and when in doubt 

i check route, conditions of highway, 
at local sources of information. 


ie: Rail vs. Canal Rates 
By J. LUCIEN DANSEREAU 
Civil Engineer 
Vontreal, Quebec, Canada 

J. F. Doolan is right in pointing out 

his letter in THE ROTARIAN for March 
[Talking It Over, page 1] that there was 
omething wrong with point 7 of my 
irticle in the debate Build the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway? [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for January]. This should be 
corrected to read as follows: “Freight 
an be shipped 1,000 miles from one end 
of the Great Lakes to the other for 7/100 
of a cent a ton-mile. The rate is .203 
cent a ton-mile in existing canal, .7 cent 
a ton-mile by rail. Through the pro- 
posed canalization, the same products 
could be shipped at the oceanic rate of 
1 cent a ton-mile.” 

This does not change the proportion. 
It is an unfortunate typewriting mis- 
take that I overlooked when correcting 
the proof which you had sent me. But 
even with this correction, the propor- 
tion remains the same between oceanic 
rate and rail rate. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the ocean rate is between 
% to \%& of the rail rate. 

With this correction, the second par- 
agraph of Mr. Doolan’s letter corrobo- 
rates my railroad rate of .7. Regarding 
the third paragraph of his letter in 
which he states that the rates quoted 
for inland waterways are not based on 
true economics, my answer to this ques- 
tion would be [Continued on page 55] 
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5 continuing your support of the campaign to interest high- 
caliber young men in Regular Army enlistments you are 
doing a great service to the nation and the future. 


Your Regular Army must have a continuous flow of re- 
placements for the 30,000 to 40,000 men per month who are 
promoted, whose enlistments expire, or who are separated 
from service through other causes. To men who measure up, 
the Army in turn is offering 40,000 good jobs. This should 
be brought home to all potential recruits. 


Today, the Regular Army can give a young man a fine 
start in life. With training available in many skills and 
trades, it equips him for a variety of useful, profitable 
civilian occupations. New, higher pay, in addition to food, 
clothing, quarters, medical and dental care, enables him to 
begin his service at $75 a month, with excellent chances for 
promotion as he goes along. Travel opportunities, GI Bill 
of Rights educational benefits, and many other special ad- 
vantages make the Army worth discussing with young men 
who have the ambition 


and initiative to plan 
, A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 
their futures carefully. 


U.S. Army 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN CHOOSE THIS 
YOU KNOW TO SERVE THEIR FINE PROFESSION NOW! 
COUNTRY NOW 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 







































Personne! 
Service Awards 





Improve em iy rg de relations in 


your plant by using Personnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no ciilestion. 


Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 


all occasions. 


Send for full in- 


formation today. > 


CV orperex 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. Randolph St. * Dept.R © Chicago }, iil. 





AL'S A BETTER WORKER SINCE 
HE GOT A WESTERN ELECTRIC 
HEARING A/D f 


a 4; > 
re Nat 


“as | 






There is a difference in Hearing Aids 


e That difference can mean better hearing 
for you, too. Western Electric Hearing Aids 
are made by the nation’s largest producer of 
communications and electronic equipment. 
They are the only hearing aids designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, designers of 
your Bell telephone. 

Mail the coupon today for free hearing 
helps and details on the new Model 614 
Hearing Aid. 


Clie... FULL OUT...MAIL TO 


Western Efectric 
Dept. 380-R4, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Please send your free guides to better 
hearing and information about Model 64. 
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Address 









City —_______...Zone__._ State 
» Blectric C 






Diatribated in Canada through Northe 








The Club President 


THERE are many qualifica- 
which a Club 
President must meet. 


tions Rotary 

He must be an active, addi- 
tional active, past service, or 
senior active member in good 
tanding 

He should possess the abil- 
ity to assume the leadership 
of the Club and possess the 
esteem and confidence of his 
fellow members. 

He should be prepared to give the 
time and effort necessary to lead and 
carry on the work of his Club. 

He should have served in his Club as 
a Board member or as Chairman or 
member of one or more major Commit 
tees or as Club Secretary. 

He should have attended one or more 
District Conferences. 

He should have a working knowledge 
of the Constitution and By-Laws of his 
Club, the Aims and Objects plan of 
Rotary. 

The President’s duties are manifold 

He presides at meetings of the Club. 
that 


He sees carefully 


planned. 


meetings are 


He presides at regular meetings of the 
Board of Directors. 

He appoints Club Committee Chair- 
men and members. 

He makes certain that each Commit- 
tee has definite objectives. 

He holds regular Club Assemblies. 

He attends District Conferences. 

He attends the District Assembly. 

He cooperates with the District Gov- 
ernor. 

He supervises Club finances. 

He sees that written reports by the 
various Committee Chairmen are pre 
sented to the District Governor. 

He makes use of information and 
helpful suggestions available at the Sec- 
retariat of Rotary International. 

He makes certain that 
formation obtained from the District 
Governor’s Monthly Letter and from 
bulletins and literature from the Rotary 
International Secretariat is passed on to 
members. 


important in 


He makes certain that the Club is 
properly represented at the District Con- 
ference and at the Convention of Rotary 
International. 

He conducts a semiannual check-up in 
January on all Committee activities and 
objectives for the Rotary year. 

He submits in June a comprehensive 
report of the status of Club finances and 
on the extent to which the Club has 
achieved its objectives. 

He confers with his successor before 
going out of office. 

He arranges a joint meeting of the 
incoming and outgoing Boards of Direc- 
tors, and the incoming and outgoing 
Aims and Objects Committees. 








If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50. 











HAY muchas 


cualidad 
que el Presidente de un R 


tary club debe poseer: 

Debe ser socio activo, a 
adicional, de servicio ant 
o veterano activo de su 
en pleno goce de sus dere 

Debe contar con aptidu 
para asumir la direccién 
club y contar también « 
estimacié6n y confianza de 
consocios. 

Debe estar preparado para pone 
contribucion el tiempo y esfuerzo 1 
sarios para dirigir y ejecutar el traba 
de su club. 

Debe haber sido miembro de la ju 
directiva de su club, o jefe o miem! 
de uno o mas de los principales comi 
o secretario del club. 

Debe haber asistido a una 0 mas c 
ferencias de distrito. 


Debe conocer con cierta profundid 
los estatutos v el reglamento de su c! 
y el plan de orientacion y fines de Rs 
tary. 

Sus deberes son también miltip! 

Preside las reuniones del club. 

Se preocupa de que cada reuni6: 
prepare cuidadosamente. 

Preside las reuniones ordinarias d 
junta directiva. 

Nombra los jefes y 
comités del club. 

Se cerciora de que cada comité 
finalidades definidas. 

Celebra asambleas ordinarias del cl 

Asiste a las conferencias del dist: 

Asiste a la asamblea del distrito. 

Colabora con el 
trito. 

Vigila la preparaci6n del presup 


i 


miembros de 


gobernador del 


to del club y la debida atenci6n a la « 
tabilidad del 
vision anual de ésta. 

Cuida de que los jefes de los dive 
comités preparen informes escritos p 
presentar al gobernador del distrito 

Aprovecha la informacién y las sug 
tiones utiles que tiene a su disposi 
la secretaria de Rotary International 

Toma las medidas necesarias pa 
estar seguro de que se hacen conoc 
a los socios del club las informacion 
importantes obtenidas de “Ultimas N 
ticias”, la Carta Mensual del goberna 
dor del distrito, y boletines 
publicaciones de la secretaria de Rotar 
International y del gobernador 
distrito. 

Se cerciora de que el club esté debida 
mente representado en la conferencia 
de distrito y la convencién de Rota 
International. 

Dirige un examen de fin de semest! 
en enero, de todas las actividades 
finalidades de los comités. 

Rinde en junio al club un inforn 
amplio de la situacién econémica del 
mismo y sobre el grado en que el clu! 
logr6 cumplir sus fines en el ano. 

Tiene un cambio de impresiones co 
su sucesor antes de abandonar la pres 
dencia. 

Prepara una reunié6n conjunta de la 
directivas saliente y entrante y de k 
comités de orientacién y fines tambie! 
saliente y entrante. 


mismo, inclusive una 


otros 
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‘ — PEATTIE in a 
Redwoods Reverie ..................Frontispiece ......... 8 | nctesul eating: 





What Is Vocational Service?.........W. F. Fowlds......... 7 


Peace Requires Action............... Warren R. Austin..... 8 





What Would You Do?................Fred B. Barton........ ll 


A Cook's Tour of San Francisco...... Robert O’Brien ....... 12 AUTHOR of more than a score of books 
on Nature, DonaLp CuLROss PEATTIE is a 
So You Own a Farm!................Fred DeArmond ...... 14 poet, philosopher, and scientist happily 
synthesized in one. Born in Chicago, he 
This Rotary Month............. dC 6 CdS OH 094000008 ‘hee en 17 graduated from Harvard University, was 
once a Government botanist, and now 

Rangers for Dangers................ Donald Culross Peattie 18 lives in Santa Barbara, California 
Purixos THeoporipes, President of the Ro 
A, iio s 6000bbekésneessaubusaueeen 21 tary Club of Athens, Greece, is currently 


. living in the United States, serving as a 


Greece: Tried by Fire!...............Phrixos Theodorides.. 22 [ visiting lecturer in en 





| gineering at Harvard. 
A Quiz on Cancer. . 25 | A scout balloonist in 
' World War I and war 
‘Lady Nancy’ Passed This Way....... Wm. J. Robertson..... 26 correspondent for both 
the United States Army 
i ? and Navy in the last 
home he Matic System! (Debate) } war, Frep B. Barton has 
ge CE eee icc de beek a Hilton Ira Jones....... 28 recorded his varied ex- 
Be «otbtewssd<sseuss italiane Henry D. Sharpe..... 29 perience in numerous 
Barton successful books and 

Giants in the Earth..... ates a catttne t Juel F. Alstad......... 31 magazine articles. 

Rospert O'BRIEN is a columnist on the 
Milan Honors a Native Son 32 San Francisco (California) Chronicle. His 


by-line has appeared in numerous popular 
periodicals. 

Associate editor of the Savannah (Geor- 
gia) Morning News-Evening Press, WIt- 


The Meeting Will Now Come to Order!..................... 94 


Ever Try to Stage a Convention?...... Howard H. Feighner.. 36 LIAM J. Ropertson began his journalistic 
career in Roanoke, Virginia, in 1912 and 
Speaking of Books—................John T. Frederick..... 39 joined the Morning News in 1944. He 
has been a member of the Rotary Club of 
Peeps at Things to Come.............Hilton Ira Jones....... 41 Savannah for two years. 


A frequent contributor to scientific pub- 
A Time to Make a Town Think..............c0.-ceeeeeeee. 42 @ _ lications and a lecturer on scientific sub- 





4 jects, Hitton Ira Jones conducts a regular 
Other Features and Departments f department—Peeps at Things to Come— 
r in this magazine each month. He is a 
: Wilmette, Illinois, Rotarian. 
Talking It Over (letters from readers), 2; (about Rotarians), 47; Meet Di- | Henry D. SHarre has been associated 


i The Club President (No. 45 in Little Les- rector Zegarra, 47; The Kiver-to- i 
sons in Rotary series), 4; Why Men Fail, Kiver Klub, 56; Hobby Hitching ‘ 
a poem by Gelett Burgess, 40; Rotary Re- Post, 61; Stripped Gears (wit), 62; 


with the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, a machinery-making concern in 





porter (Club news), 44; Scratchpaddings Last Page Comment (Editor), 64. ; Providence, Rhode Island, Since 1894. He 
Z now serves as president and treasurer. 
4 The photo for this month’s cover is by 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine is indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature j Frep Bonp (from Publix). 
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Redwoods Reverie 


Pnoto: Gendreau 


The trees that dwarf this modern wood nymph were old when 
Alexander the Great battled the world 300 years before Christ. 
They are California redwoods. Evergreen, some have reached 
the age of 3,000 years, a height of 340 feet, and a girth of 100 
feet. Sequoia sempervirens is their full name, and they and their 
cousins Sequoia gigantea will be on the “must see” list of most 
goers to Rotary’s 1947 Convention in San Francisco in June. 
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What Is Vocational Service? 


By W. F. Fowlds 


Rotarian, Auckland, New Zealand 


L. IS DIFFICULT to define Vo- 

cational Service. But perhaps a 
mple working formula will suf- 

fice: the active expression of the 
deal of service by the individual 

Rotarian in and through his own 
isiness or profession, 

Rotary’s Second Object ex- 
presses three aspects of this ideal 
o applied: (1) to encourage and 
foster high ethical standards in 
business and professional life; (2) 
to encourage a recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions; (3) to urge every Rotarian 
to dignify his occupation by mak- 
ing it an avenue of service to so- 
( lety. 

The answer to the first lies with 
each member in his own occupa- 
tion. It is not for me or you to 
teach another his job in his own 
business. It is our duty to dis- 
cover ways and means whereby 
we can exemplify and thus dis- 
seminate higher ideals of business, 
to practice a more scrupulous code 
of conduct in our own affairs, and 
to impart those ideals to our em- 
ployees. 

To the second point falls the 
chief criticism of our classification 
system: that it covers the top and 
not the bottom of business; that 
the heads rather than the hands 
of business are mobilized. It is 
therefore sometimes charged that 
Rotary has a privileged outlook 
and that it automatically fails to 
appreciate the worthiness of other 
and lesser occupations. If this be 
true, even in part, it is a serious 
weakness. 

But Vocational Service exists as 
an ideal to correct any disposition 
to exclusiveness. We are called to 
Rotary to serve, not to be served. 

There can be no doubt that 
there is need of understanding of 
Rotary’s ideal among workers if 
the community is to be enriched 
by Rotary service. 

Rotary bids us recognize the 
worthiness of all occupations, and 
throws upon Rotarians the task of 
informing one’s employees and 
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The individual Rotarian finds answer to this question 
as he puts Rotary's ideal to work in his own business. 


workers of the ideal. Your task 
and mine is to interpret Rotary 
service not only to our own asso- 
ciates, but also to our own em- 
ployees. 

Thus, the third principle teaches 
us to apply, each in his own busi- 
ness, the practice and principle of 
coéperation. By frequent confer- 
ences between associates in con- 
trol and with employees as occa- 
sion arises, the principles of Ro- 
tary should percolate through 
your particular little community. 

Employers must learn the ideal 
of stewardship, of trusteeship both 
of money and of power. Em- 
ployees must learn the concept of 
partnership in common commu- 
nity service. The dustman is as 
honorable in society as the duke. 
The elevator boy and the house- 
maid have a contribution to make 
equally with the manager and the 
director. 

No contribution by any worker 
should be measured and judged as 
smaller than another nor men- 
tally relegated to the unimportant. 
All those who are engaged in 
useful occupations are serving 
society. It is the duty of the 
Rotarian to assist that service to 
a larger efficiency. 

All the foregoing adds up to 
that phrase “employer-employee 
relationship,” a special duty for 
all Rotarians. The vaunted “new 
order” of which we hear so much 
awaits new ideals of employer- 
employee relationship. Pacts and 
agreements are little likely to en- 
dure without the spirit of fellow- 
ship which is envisaged by this 
Rotary phrase. It is here that Ro- 
tary has a great part to play in the 
future. 

Why is Vocational Service so 
important for the future? Because 
it is the point of contact between 


Rotary and the community. We 
believe that in our Club fellow- 
ship we have discovered the way 
of the good life, without jealousy 
between businessmen, without 
strife between differing religions, 
without conflict between differing 
politics a unity in diversity 
which spells health for the com 
munity. But how is the commu- 
nity to know of our fellowship un- 
less Vocational Service finds ex- 
pression? 

We know we must interpret our 
way of life to the world, persuade 
all nations of its advantages, and 
secure peace through its common 
pursuit. If that is true interna- 
tionally, then is it not the same 
task for Rotary in the smaller 
community of the city and State? 
Knowing the more excellent way, 
should we not pursue it? 


W.: NEED a broader interpre- 
tation of Vocational Service for 
the future, to meet thiS great chal- 
lenge. 

Where Vocational Service 
stands in this planning is where 
a disciple stands in a religious or- 
ganization, where a teacher stands 
in an educational institution, 
where a diplomat stands in a na- 
tion’s councils. 

During the war, people were 
drawn from all ranks of life, from 
all strata of society, and trained 
and disciplined for a single pur- 
pose: service. If Rotary can lead 
and inspire a like worthy service 
in peace, it will help fabricate that 
“new order” we all want. 

There is a disposition to serve 
without reward, and it is the duty 
of Rotary’s Vocational Service to 
recruit and perpetuate this dis- 
position. It is the solemn duty of 
each of us as Rotarians to exem- 
plify that spirit in our vocations. 
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About the Author 


* STEADY MAN ... . as solid as the gran- 
ite under our Green Mountains." That is 
what people in Vermont say of the man 

who, on January 3, became the chief voice of 

the United States in the councils of the United 

Nations. And Vermonters should know War- 

ren Robinson Austin best. They saw this native 

son— born 69 years ago in Highgate — reared 
to love baked beans, hard work, self-control, 
and the Bible. They saw him get a Ph.B. at 
their "U," learn law in his father's office, become 


a State's attorney at 27, Mayor of St. Albans at 


32. Then they watched him sail to China to 
otiate two huge private loans to the new Re- 
public, and welcomed him back to Burlington, 


where he launched a highly distinguished law 


practice. . 
In 1931 Vermont sent Warren Austin to the 


United States Senate. One of the first members — 


of that body to declare isolationism dead and to 
urge the U. S. to join a world organization for 
he helped draft fundamentals of the U.N. 


a Charter and played a key réle in the famed 





> Conference of 1945.... But 
Warren Austin the Vermonter, again: He 
2 to be first President of the Burlington 


Rotary Club in 1922 (his official nickname 
Snyder") and is still an active member of it, He 
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d his wife, Mildred, live at 43 Williams Street 


ol American strains, in his back yard. 
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y, have two adult sons, six grandchil- 
yywise, Rotarian Austin grafts apple 







By Warren R. Austin 


United States Representative to the United Nations 


il ANKIND is engaged in an attempt to do what 


it has never before succeeded in doing: establish and 
maintain a peaceful world order from which war i 
outlawed. 

The Charter and institutions of the United Nation 
ire the instruments by which we seek to build thi 
peaceful world society. 

Can we succeed in the face of all the failures of 
the past? I believe we can. 

We can succeed if we will remember that no indi- 
vidual citizen can escape a share of the responsibil 
ity for achieving success. The peoples of the world, 
acting through their Governments, will have to see 
to it that the United Nations is used and developed 
to’ the full extent of its possibilities. This cannot be 
done if people sit back and wait to see if the United 
Nations is strong enough to prevent war. The United 
Nations, like any institution or Government, is not 
self-operating. It will be only as strong and as suc 
cessful as the people—and that means every indi- 
vidual citizen—make it. 

One of the reasons for my belief that mankind 
can succeed this time in preventing war is thi 
Never before have so many people throughout the 
world stopped thinking of war as a necessary evil 
and begun to think of war as something that must 
be stopped if civilization itself is to be saved. They 
have come to understand that the choice no longer 
lies between winning or losing the next war. The 
choice lies between preventing World War III and 
irreparable disaster from atomic bombs and other 
weapons of possibly greater destructiveness. 

This state of mind is in itself a sound cause for 
hope. Once people have made up their minds that 
an evil like war cannot be permitted to continue, 
they will start thinking about and acting upon the 
means of preventing it. That is what the nations 
of the world have begun to do through the United 
Nations. 

Let me illustrate by a brief reference to the rapid 
evolution of international law about war. As late as 
1907, international law recognized war as legal, pro- 
vided it was fought according to the rules. It was 
only after the League of Nations was established and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact was signed that wars of 
aggression were made a crime under international 
law. 

The first nations to violate this new law were the 
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powers. They were defeated, and punished for 
iting the law, only because the great majority 
the nations of the world fought to uphold the 
Then the nations took a further step. For the 
t time they made individuals responsible for an 
ternational crime. Under the Charter of the Nu- 
emberg Tribunal and the Charter of the Tribunal 
the Far East, the Axis leaders who planned and 
1 the war of aggression which broke the law have 
een tried and punished. Thus international law is 
inging individual members of Governments under 
he law and making them individually responsible to 
the civilized community for violations of the law. 
If we are to establish and maintain lasting peace 
1) the society of nations, we must place the society 
of nations under a genuine and enforceable rule of 
w, just as individual nations have achieved in- 
ternal peace only by establishing and enforcing a 
ile of law upon their citizens. Therefore, this ex- 
tension and development of the law against war is 
very significant, provided we do not stop there. Rec 
gnizing this, the General Assembly at its last 
ession in New York took the first steps toward a 
codification and further development of interna- 
tional Jaw and—even more significant—toward the 
establishment of an Internaticnal Criminal Code 
based on the Nuremberg Charter as part of that law. 
Thus we now have for the first time the begin- 
nings of a comprehensive legal code which makes 
aggressive war a crime. The great task still ahead 
of us is to develop the United Nations in such a 
ay that the nations and the peoples will succeed 
maintaining and enforcing the law against war. 
One of the best ways of reducing the chances of the 
w being broken is to work together with other 
| nations through the institutions of the United Na- 
tions to reduce and remove the basic political, eco- 
mic, and social causes of war and to realize the 
benefits of organized international coéperation in 
elieving political and social tensions and in raising 
tandards of living. In many ways this is the most 
mportant aspect of tho matter. The more the na- 
tions work together for their mutual welfare and 
discover the benefits of this collaboration to them- 
selves, the less likely will it be that any nation will 

y to break the law against war. 

The other aspect of the problem is the develop- 
ment of procedures of enforcement of the law that 
will be swift and certain. The United Nations Char- 
ter places a solemn obligation on all its members to 
“take effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
Suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace.” That is quoted from Article I of the 
Charter. 

Under the Charter the Security Council has the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace. 
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It is charged with the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes; and provision is also made for en 
forcement measures by the Security Council, using 
forces which the nations are obligated to provide for 
the purpose. 

It is true that the five permanent members of the 
security Council have to vote unanimously to en 
able the Security Council to take these measure 
It is not true, however, that this voting requirement 
as many people seem to think, prevents members of 
the United Nations from taking collective enforce 
ment action under the Charter should one of the 
permanent members violate the Charter by commit 
ting an act of aggression 
Charter are just as binding on the permanent mem 
bers as upon all the other members 


The obligations of the 


To use the 
so-called veto power to protect an aggressor from 
punishment would be as much a violation of the 
Charter as the act of aggression itself. It would be 
nullification. No country can veto itself out of its 
obligations. 

In Article I and in other articles, the Charter pro 
vides safeguards against any act of nullification by 
a permanent member which could result in tempo 
rarily paralyzing the Security Council. The Council 
has primary but not exclusive responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security. That responsi 
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“DESIGNED for brains, not magic” is the way Artist Hutton titled 
this United Nations cartoon in the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
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bility is shared by the other organs—primarily the 
General Assembly—and by the individual member 
States. 

What the Charter does not do is spell out how 
the members of the United Nations should fulfill 
their responsibility “to take effective collective 
measures” in case a permanent member should vio- 
late its obligations and nullify the Charter 

One of the key problems facing us this year is to 
work out an agreement for the control of atomic 
energy which will make specific and unequivocal 
application of the general powers and obligations 
of the Charter in such a way to provide for swift 
and certain collective enforcement of the law against 


any nation—great or small—that violates or at- 
tempts to violate the agreement 

For the reasons stated above I believe this can be 
done without any amendment, direct or indirect, of 
the Charter. It must be done, because it has been 
and continues to be the policy of the United States 
that effective and enforceable international safe- 
guards against the use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes must be established before we give 
up our temporary atomic monopoly 

I believe that a particularly heavy obligation rests 
upon the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil to reach the necessary unanimous agreement on 
a treaty establishing such a system of control. Genu- 
ine collective security from war—the overriding 
purpose of the United Nations—cannot be achieved 
without it, and all members of the United Nations 
are pledged to carry out this purpose 

The attempt to establish a genuine system of in- 
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ternational control of atomic energy—complete with 
provision for international inspection and punish 
ment and the other necessary safeguards—brings 
out in sharp focus both major aspects of the problem 
of building permanent peace through collective a 
tion. This is partly because atomic energy is the mo 
dramatic of those terrible and wonderful forces di 
covered by science that have brought most men to 
the conclusion that wars must be stopped to save h 
manity from self-destruction. It is also because the 
use of atomic energy for war purposes cannot be pre 
vented unless the production of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes is internationally controlled at e\ 
ery step from the mine to the finished product. We 
have been brought face to face with the fact that 
only through an international system can any one 
nation reap the great peacetime benefits of atomic 
energy without risking ultimate destruction from 
atomic bombs 


= therefore, is the great test of humanity’ 
ability to proceed from the understanding that wai 
must be prevented to the action necessary to prevent 
them. It is the most compelling demand upon us 
for specific application of the general premise most 
of us have accepted—that in a world as closely in 
terrelated as ours is today the welfare and securit: 
of the citizens of every nation depend upon inter 
national action. No longer can any nation by itself 
alone protect the lives and property of its citizens or 
advance their general welfare. 

We have created the United Nations. Now we 
must use it. We must use it to work with and not 
against the facts of the universe. Just as men must 
adjust themselves to the laws of gravity or perish, 
so now we must adjust society to the laws of atomic 
energy. 

In order to control atomic energy, every nation, 
including my own, will have to make further dele 
gations of sovereignty to the community of nations 
The willingness of all nations to do so will be the 
key to the future. If the nations can agree on a 
system of genuine international control of atomic 
energy, then we shall be able to agree on inter- 
national control of other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and of armaments generally. Without inter- 
national control there can be no disarmament and no 
collective security. With it, we shall be able to 
achieve both disarmament and collective security 
and therefore a sure and lasting peace. 

I do not know how long it will take to establish 
such a system. However long it takes, we must 
keep trying with determination and patience and 
tolerance of the points of view of all concerned. The 
representatives who serve the peoples at the seat 
of the United Nations will need all the informed 
understanding, the constructive criticism, and the 
steady support that individual citizens can give to 
them. We are engaged in building a world rule of 
law, and law derives its authority from the beliefs 
of the people and its sanctions from their authority. 

No one of us is a spectator in this matter. Every 
one of us is a participant. No one of us can afford 
to speculate on the chances of success. Every one 
of us can and must give something toward seeing 
that we do succeed. 
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HERE were three sisters, if 

1 remember your Greek my- 

ology: Clotho spun the thread 

life for each mortal. Lachesis 
etermined the thread’s ‘length. 
\tropos wielded the shears, and 
hen she cut, some person died. 

In some such manner the five 
nen of the bi-partisan U. S. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hold in 
their fingers the thread of life of 
American business. Any citizen 
with a 3-cent stamp can file a com- 
plaint that may lead FTC to act. 

Has advertising been deceptive, 
untruthful, or unfair? The Com- 
mission has power to compel 
changes. Have competing busi- 
nesses been fixing prices by agree- 
ment, or giving secret rebates or 
engaging in other practices barred 
by the Robinson-Patman Act? The 
FTC can wield the big shears. 

It's FTC’s job to protect legiti- 
mate business and the public. Un- 
der its encouragement and gui- 
dance, some 150 U. S. industries— 
confectionery, piston rings, low- 
pressure refrigerants, to name a 
few—operate happily and volun- 
tarily under trade-practice rules 
and codes of ethics. If you say 
FTC is trying to put into practice 
some principles of what Rotarians 
call Vocational Service, you'd be 
more right than wrong. 

Hearings often run long; evi- 
dence in one famous antiseptic 
case covered 1,000 pages! Deci- 
sions are hard fought, sometimes 
4-1, even 3-2. Thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars are often involved 
—and hair-splitting distinctions 
between what is fair and what 
isn’t. For example: 

Can a packer of canned salmon law- 
fully pay a brokerage fee to various di- 
rect buyers to whom he sells as an in- 
centive to push his brands? 

May garlic-and-parsley tablets pro- 
perly be said to relieve high blood 
pressure and cure nervousness and 
mental exhaustion? 

Can paperbound books which are 
reprints fairly claim to be complete 
and unabridged when a line of fine 
type on an inside page admits the 
stories have been cut to speed read- 
ing? 

Does somebody's soup mix energize 
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Do you like mystery stories? Then you'll enjoy 
this—and the series to follow. fred B. Barton, 
war correspondent and author, dug up these true 
and dramatic tales of modern business for you. 


ie cP SRS AC 
the eater... does somebody else’s 
toothpaste afford automatic breath 
control ... does a famous laxative 


actually increase the flow of bile and 
even if it does, is that good? 

Now, imagine you are one of 
the FTC five sitting in Washing- 
ton. Before you come principals, 
backed by able counsel, in— 


“But your advertising is inac- 
curate,” complained the Federal 
Trade Commission lawyer. 

The bread baker spread his 
hands in a patient gesture. “Why 
so?” he countered. ‘We advertise 
that we use milk in our bread. We 
do use milk.” 

“Not whole milk!” 

“We do so,” replied the baker. 
“Whole cow’s milk—milk solids 
and cream and all.” 

“You use condensed milk,” in- 
sisted the lawyer. “I’ve seen you 
do it.” 

“Now wait a minute,” the baker 
replied. ‘We bring fresh milk to 
our three dairy plants, two in In- 
diana, one in upper New York. 
That’s every day of the week. We 
do nothing to that milk but bring 
it to a temperature sufficient to 
drive off parts of the moisture. 
Most of the milk you drink is pas- 
teurized by the application of 
heat, so you are accustomed to 
milk being heated. 

“Then we chill this milk and 
transport it overnight, at 42 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, direct to our 
bakery in Long Island. That gives 
us milk fresher by hours than 
most household milk used in our 
area. And it is all whole milk!” 


Hr 


But the argument went on, page 
after page of it, of which the 
Facts 
in the case were brought out as 


above is only a summary 


follows: 

Bakery: We dehydrate 9500 
pounds of milk to a weight of 125 
pounds, which is added to a mix 
of sponge and dough totalling 880 
pounds. This bakes down to 725 
one-pound loaves of bread 

FTC lawyer: Your advertising 
in print and over the radio claims 
that each pound loaf contains two- 
thirds of a pint of fresh milk. 
Fresh milk means milk the way it 
comes from. the natural 
water and all. You don't use fresh 
milk. You use condensed milk 

Bakery: You are splitting hairs. 
Each loaf of our bread contains 
milk solids and cream equivalent 
to that contained in two-thirds of 
a pint of actual milk. Don’t forget 
we use farm milk, straight from 
the cow, with only some of 
the heavy-weighing moisture re- 
moved. Don’t forget, too, that in 
the condensing process our milk 
builds up from 3.5 percent butter- 
fat to 14 percent butterfat con- 
tent, and all this goes into our 
bread. 

FTC lawyer: You still have not 
justified your advertising, which 
says, “And in (name of brand) 
bread, well, I don’t need to tell 
you that a full two-thirds of 
a pint of whole milk with all the 
rich, golden cream left right in it 
goes into every single pound loaf 
of (name) bread.” 

So they argued. 
YOU decide? For, or against, the 
baker? Turn to page 49 for the 
FTC decision. 


cow, 


How would 
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IMPALING chunks of lamb, pepper, tomato, and onion 
on a skewer, famed Chef Geo. Mardikian starts a shish 
kebab—specialty dish of a local Armenian restaurant. 


NRICO CARUSO said there was one thing about 
San Francisco that mystified him. “Why,” he 
wanted to know, “isn’t everyone fat in this city of 
such excellent cafes?” 

And, of this same city, Rudyard Kipling wrote, 
“It has only one drawback. ’Tis hard to leave.” 

Ten to one, it was the Italian way and the British 
way of saying the same thing: San Francisco is 
gastronomic heaven. 

Kipling may have loved San Francisco’s hills and 
the blue waters of her Bay, but everyone knows 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach, and nowhere in England or India could he 
sit down to the oysters ad la poulette they served at 
the Maison Dorée, or the Southern fried chicken 
with cream gravy and corn fritters that Billy Jack- 
son turned out at the Mint Restaurant, in Commer- 
cial Street just around the corner from Montgomery. 

And if, in addition, he remembered the terrapin a 
la Maryland at the Poodle Dog and the cold filet of 
sand dabs at the Palace, it is no wonder he found 
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Some taste-teasing tips on where 
to dine in Rotary’s ’47 reunion city. 


By Robert O’Brien 


Columnist, San Francisco Chronicle 


San Francisco hard to leave; the wonder is that he 
left at all. 

But that was a little while ago, you say. What 
about now? you ask. You are thinking of Rotary 
International’s Convention that will bring you—l 
hope—and some 12,000 others to this city June 8-12, 
inclusive. 

The San Franciscan has always felt, and still does, 
that Brillat-Savarin was 100 percent right when 
he said, “He who receives guests, and pays no 
personal care to the repast offered them, is not 
worthy to have friends.” 

That was true as far back as the days of the Dons, 
when the rancheros received the casual traveller 
with open arms, stuffed him with gallina con chile 
y arroz californiano (chicken with peppers and Cali- 
fornia rice), threw a fandango for him after the feast 
Was over, and then sent him on his way the next 
day astride the best horse on the rancho. 

And it continued to be true when California 
became America, when the Argonauts of ’49 pushed 
west, and in the years that followed that rush to the 
golden shore. “As early as 1851,” writes Joseph 
Henry Jackson in his introduction to George Mar- 
dikian’s Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s, “the San Fran- 
ciscan ... might eat from the finest porcelain 
under crystal chandeliers, at a table draped with 
snowy linen. Barrelled oysters and the rarest 
French wines were commonplace. Miner or man of 
business might lunch at Clayton’s on the specialty 
of the house—-a broiled quail and a glass of punch. 
At Winn’s Fountain Head or The Branch he could 
choose between an oyster stew with brown bread 
and ale, or a slice of cold boiled salmon mayonnaise, 
cut before his eyes and served with a superior 
sauterne at $4 a bottle. By the middle ’50s it was 
possible in San Francisco to take your choice of the 
whole world’s cookery—French, German, Spanish, 
Chinese, Italian, whatever you liked.” 

So it was true then, and it’s true today. San 
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isco is as international as Rotary itself—well, 
t. When you arrive, don’t think you've gone 
‘as you can go; if you want to keep on travel 
you can manage it on a global scale without 
ng the city. The way you do it is to book pas- 
e on the magic carpet of gastronomy. 
instance: you can spend an hour in China 
it budging from your hotel room. All you do 
k up the phone, call a number (even the ex 
e you name will be “China’”’), give your order, 
n a little while a Chinese delivery boy from 
d Yee’s Chinese Kitchen will be knocking on 
door 


e delicaci« he will have in his charcoal-heated 





PLATTER of shrimp, only minutes from the sea, is alone worth 
1 trip down to Fisherman's Wharf—if you like shrimp. . . . For those 
eking the exotic, there is bortsch, a flavory beet soup, such 
this bejewelled waitress (right) is ladling in a Russian cafe. 


ntainers will be fresh from the stainless steel 

ks of Yee’s Chinese range. Perhaps they'll include 

me hung ngon gai ding, which is a celestial dish 
of diced chicken, bamboo shoots, mushrooms, water 
chestnuts, and almonds. Perhaps some jow won ton 
(they’re Chinese noodles; Marco Polo discovered 
them in Cathay and brought them back to Italy, 
where Italian chefs promptly converted them into 
the world’s first ravioli). Perhaps some jow dai hah 

prawns deep fried in batter. Certainly some 
prawn chow fon, which is prawn fried rice. 

But that’s all up to you. The point is, for the 
hour after the door closes on the delivery boy, 
you're not in San Francisco, you’re in Canton. 

Naturally, you don’t have to stay in your hotel 
room to get the illusion. You can stroll along Grant 
Avenue, through Chinatown, where store windows 
hold everything from candied ginger, litchi nuts, 
and pickled almonds to dried sea horses and live 
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rabbits, and where, if vou make a purchase. the 


wrinkled proprietor will probably figure out you: 
change on an abacus quicker than you could with an 


adding machine. 


You won't be in town long enough to eat a wind 
blown duck (you have to order them days in ad 
vance), but you should certainly be able to find 
dish of tse choy gor g, a plate of Dow yee gong, o 
some bo lo pat gwat (‘antonese for seaweed soup 
abalone with bamboo shoot and spare ribs witl 
pineapple sauce, in that orde And whether vou 
find them at the Far East, the Cathay House, the 
Lamps of China, or any one of the other hundred 
Chinatown restaurants, they'll be worth writing 


home about. 

Incidentally, for this stroll down Grant Avenue 
or any other stroll you plan on taking in San Fran 
cisco, bring along a topcoat. As much as San Fran 
cisco loves visitors, its cool night air and a thing 
called fog have no respect for the rule 
tality. They're apt to arrive at the most emba! 
rassing moments, and stay until long after the last 
guest has shoved off for sunnier skie 

But you probably would like a little choice in 
this matter of your ride on cookery’s magic carpet 

Well, there’s Armenia. They say you'll find all of 
Armenia, all its lore and legend and romance, in a 
serving of shish kebab at Mardikian’s Omar Khay 
yam restaurant, in a dish of his kouzou kzartma, 
his dolma (an appetizer made of grape leave 
which, Armenians believe, are what kept Noah alive 
when he disembarked from the ark), and in hi 
ekmek khadayiff with kaymak, a dessert that Tocat 
lian, the famous Armenian chef, invented in honor 
of the Empress Eugénie 

On the walls of the restaurant you'll find th 
richly colored paintings of Sarki 
inspired by the verses of [Continued on page v2 


Katchadourian 


Phot left) Steele from Exsayan 









































| big cities bulge 


with small-town and country boys 
who went there to make good 
Now many of those who have 
made good are taking their for 
tunes back to the country. They're 
buying farms by the thousands 
for others to run. 

In Canada 75 percent of farm: 
are Owner-operated and exactly 
that percentage prevailed in the 
United States in 1880. But in Un- 
cle Samland today about half of 
the 7 million farms are rented 

Maybe that’s a good thing fo1 
the country; maybe it isn’t. But 
you, Mr. Cityman, have your farm 
How are you doing? 

You have one great advantage 
over the average farmer. Business 
has taught you the value of get- 
ting expert advice. 

“City farmers take me out to 
their land and ask for recommen- 
dations,” a county extension agent 
once told me. And then he added, 
“What’s more, they act on my 
suggestions.” 





*A survey made for Tue Rorarian in 
1946 disclosed that 23.4 percent of all Ro- 
tarians in the United States owned farms 
and that 2.3 percent of them gave farming 
as their classification. 
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A. O. Long, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, laundry owner, is typical. 
He put a college-trained man in 
charge of his turkey farm. When 
a bird droops, he isolates it. If he 
can't diagnose the trouble, he 
takes it to the State university 
to see what science can do. That's 
the way the business mind works 

in the office or on the farm. 

In Grain Valley, Missouri, the 
Sni-a-Bar Farms, owned original- 
ly by the late William R. Nelson, 
publisher of the Kansas City Star, 
introduced lespedeza to Missouri 
and pioneered in the use of sorgo 
as a silage feed. And through its 
“breeding up” program, the aver- 
age weighted value of beef calves 
at weaning was increased by $10 

The city farmer usually spends 
freely for improvements and mod- 
ernization, partly because he has 
the means, partly because he 
knows that “you have to spend 
money to make it.” 

“This year I’ve spent $3,000 
more on my Kansas farm than its 
receipts will amount to,” W. A. 
Cochel, editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star, told me. But he’s 
not farming for fun. He's equip- 


So You Cum 4 Farm! 


By Fred DeArmond 


Illustrations by Jeanne Gerhardt 


Business methods work well in the country—but most 
important is your deal with those who'll do the work. 


ping his place for more efficient 
food production and he expects to 
get that $3,000 investment back 
in years to come. 

In the Rio Grande Valley of 
New Mexico, Paul Harvey, El 
Texas, hotel executive, 
raises cotton on two farms total- 
ling more than 1,000 irrigated 
acres. Every bale of cotton is 
weighed, numbered, classified, 
and insured from field to factory 
Employees are covered by. work- 


Paso, 


men’s compensation and _ public- 
liability, sickness, and accident in- 
surance. His foreman sends him 
detailed expense reports weekly. 

You don’t have time for such 
details? Then look up a company 
that makes a business of operat- 
ing farms for absent owners. 
Working on a fixed-fee or per- 
centage-of-crop basis, it tries to 
turn big-business techniques to 
agriculture. A good farm-manage- 
ment company will put a veteran 
farmer or an agricultural-college 
graduate on your acres. A trained 
field representative will call on 
him frequently; work out crop, 
fertilizer, and _ soil-improvement 
schedules; and look after the thou- 
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nd-and-fifteen details — includ- 
+ selling. You need not go near 
place unless you want to. And 
mailman brings you your 
vidend” check 
fo many city farmers these 
ms are the answer to successful 
sentee ownership. 
And this brings up the owner- 
enant problem. It’s a phase of 
ployer-employee relations that 
esn’t often get into the head- 
nes, because your typical farmer 
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does not take kindly to the union 
idea. He is an individualist, born 
so, and wants to remain so. 

When you make your agree- 
ment with him, remember this: 
Have it clearly understood in ad- 
vance to what degree you assume 
management, and how much su- 
pervision you will give, if any. 
The terms of his compensation 
should be clear. 

So also the period of occupancy. 
The drawback in one-year con- 
tracts is that they make the ten- 
ant’s future as uncertain as an 
election result. They also put a 
premium on quick profits rather 
than upkeep of soil and buildings. 
Annual but automatically renew- 
able leases are usually better. 
They carry a termination clause, 
invokable by either party from 
three to nine months before the 
contract expires. 
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Some favor long-term leases. 
running three to five years. On 
these the owner reserves the “for 
cause” right of termination. If he 
exercises it, he compensates the 
tenant for inconvenience or loss 
on a graduated scale, becoming 
smaller as the expiration date 
nears. Whatever the length of the 
lease, one-year occupancy can't be 
profitable to either owner or ten- 
ant. 

Put all such details in a written 
contract. It need not be in “law- 
yer language,” but by all means 
consult an attorney experienced 
in drawing up tenant agreements. 
A few dollars’ fee may save you 
many dollars’ loss. 

Tenancy systems vary with lo- 
calities, size of farms, and types 


CROP shape 
ene ~PLAN 


of crops raised. But here are sev- 
eral of the more common types 

A stated wage is the simplest 
It is paid to your tenant just as 
you pass checks out to a clerk in 
your store or a worker in your 
factory. Many businessmen like 
this method, for they are familiar 
with the techniques of hiring help 
and direct management. They also 
know the value of incentives, 
based upon ability and output 
Farmers respond as readily to fair 
dealing as do their city cousins 

Paul Harvey, the El Paso hotel 
man previously mentioned, finds 
it pays to add a bonus of 20 per 
cent of the profits to the $125 he 
pays each month to his foreman 
I know a newspaper publisher 
who gave his tenant a cash bonus 
at the end of the year. It was the 
first time anyone ever paid him 
more than he bargained for, the 
amazed tenant said—and he liked 
it! Another successful absentee 
owner pays his hands $10 a month 
above the prevailing rate because 
as a businessman he knows it pays 
to keep his working organization 
intact. 

But with the wage system, re- 
sponsibility for management and 
supervision remains with the 
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owner. Many absentee owners 
don’t have time for it 

Cash renting is an easier way 
but it has headaches. You, as 
owner, rent your farm for a stip 
ulated cash sum. Your tenant 
buys all supplies, pays all operat 
ing expenses. You incur no finan 
cial risk and shoulder no respon 
sibility. 

But look out for the prospective 
tenant who offers you exception 
ally high rent. He may be making 
wild promises because he’s de 
perate for a place to live. If he 
had property, he wouldn't be a 
tenant, so if he becomes delin- 
quent, or suffers a crop failure, 
how are you going to collect? Be 
wary. Try to find the careful, 
thrifty renter who keeps out of 
debt and has a reputation of keep 
ing his promises. 


Bur here’s the rub in cash rent 
ing: It’s to your tenant’s interest 
to squeeze all he can out of your 
land while he has it. Notwith- 
standing specific and advance 
agreements he may skimp on fer- 
tilizing, strip farming, contour 
plowing, crop rotation, and othe 
practices that save your soil. He 
probably will want to plant the 
entire acreage with a safe, profit- 
able cash crop like corn,* a prac- 
tice which quickly depletes the 
soil—so much so that an aban- 
doned farm is often spoken of as 
“corned out.” Your tenant knows 
that next vear he can move on— 
to repeat the process elsewhere 

This vicious system may ex- 
plain why one out of every five 
acres in the United States has 
been abandoned or ruined. It may 
also help explain why, for the 
country as a whole, tenant-occu 
pied farms are valued at $35 an 
acre, owner-occupied farms at $40 
an acre. There’s significance in 
the fact that less than 20 percent 
of the farms are now cash-rented 
And those are largely in the North 
and Far West, where crop failures 
are least likely. 

Share cropping is used on 10 
percent of America’s farms, by 39 
percent of all tenants—almost en- 
tirely in the South. The share 
cropper supplies only his labor, 
while you as owner furnish every- 
thing else. For his labor the ten- 
ant receives a share of the crop 
produced, usually one-half if cot- 
ton and one-third if grain. 
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The plantation store is at the 
core of this system. Here the 
owner sells food, clothing, farm 
tools, and almost anything else 
the tenant may want down to 
snuff, gumdrops, and soda pop. 
Credit is advanced with the un- 
derstanding that the tenant will 
pay up when the cotton or other 
crop is sold. But if he cannot pay 
up, he is more or less bound to 
his landlord for another year—a 
system some denounce as peonage. 
But its generous store-credit fea- 
ture does offer some advantage to 
the improvident. 

Crop sharing is about the same 
as share cropping—but lacks the 
easy-credit feature. It is also sim- 
ilar to cash renting in that the 
rental is paid in the form of a 
specified proportion of the crops 
produced, the percentage varying 
in accordance with what the own- 
er supplies, and the extent of his 
management. 

The crop-share-cash plan is com- 
mon in the Middle West. The ten- 
ant shares the more important 
crops in the usual manner (the 
landlord’s share customarily be- 
ing two-fifths) and pays a fixed 
sum—say, $8 or $10 an acre—for 
the use of pasture land. Occa- 
sionally an additional cash rental 
is paid for buildings, a garden, 
and other special facilities. Live- 
stock raising is thus entirely the 
tenant’s business, and this inter- 
est may induce him to care for 
your farm better than does the 
renter or share cropper. 

Livestock -share-renting is a 
more satisfactory arrangement for 
both owner and renter. Both par- 
ties share, usually equally, in 
ownership of the livestock, while 
receipts and operating expenses 
are similarly divided. 

Furnishing the labor is still the 
tenant’s contribution; providing 
and maintaining farm buildings 
and improvements are the owner’s 
contribution. 

Outstanding among practition- 
ers of this kind of farming is the 
famous merchant and Rotarian J. 
C. Penney. Having built a suc- 
cessful retail-merchandising busi- 
ness by sharing store ownership 
with his managers,* it was only 
natural that he should extend this 





* In 1935, of 2,865,000 tenant farmers in 
the United States, 34.2 percent had occu- 
pied their farms for only one year. 

+ See The Golden Rule Is Still Golden, by 
Mr. Penney, in THe Rorarian, February, 
1947. 





principle to his eight Missouri 
farms. In some cases Mr. Penne, 
originally loaned his tenants the 
capital with which they became 
his partners. 

Another tireless advocate of the 
livestock-share-renting plan is D) 
C. L. Wendt, Canton, South Da 
kota, physician and _ Rotarian 
Making his professional round 
he was dismayed by the wide 
spread illwill between landlord 
and tenants. His resolve to d» 
something about it was more than 
a charitable impulse, for he him 
self owned five farms and could 
see the need for a bridge of un- 
derstanding between owner and 
renter. His answer was his “50-50 
Plan,” which has been called “the 
Golden Rule of renting.” 

Dr. Wendt developed his plan 
on the premise that a farm’s pro- 
ductive value depends first upon 
its soil, then upon the operator 
and finally upon the owner. To 
maintain high soil fertility, he 
frowned on rent agreements that 
encourage single, cash-crop farm- 
ing. The solution he found was 
a diversified farming operation 
based upon livestock raising, 
which utilizes such roughage as 
straw, stubble, cornstalks, and 
unmarketable hays, by-products 
that otherwise represent a loss. 


Usver Dr. Wendt’s plan, owner 
and tenant each supply one-half 
of all livestock, feed, and seed. 
When cattle or crops are mar- 
keted, proceeds are divided equal- 
ly. To make all operations clear, 
Dr. Wendt devised printed forms 
for making monthly reports of all 
stock or grain bought or sold, and 
of all expenses paid or income re- 
ceived. He recommends that both 
parties meet at least once a 
month, and discuss these reports. 
Such man-to-man contact creates 
a friendly owner-tenant atmos- 
phere, says Dr. Wendt, speaking 
like any good Rotarian. 

Now, friendly reader, we come 
back to you—and your farm. 

Whatever you do with it, you 
face a fact that stands out like a 
silo in the moonlight: Farm and 
city well-being are interrelated 
When you put a man on your 
place, you simply personalize that 
fact. And I’ve a pretty good hunch 
that if your employer-employee 
relations are good in town, they'll 
be that way in the country too! 
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News notes gleaned at 
35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 





President to Europe. President "Dick" Hedke and wife, Louise, are scheduled to 
i enplane at New York City April 6 for 34~day air visit among Rotary Clubs of Europe. 
Tour will take them to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, and to the Isle of Man off England's west coast 
for annual Conference of Rotary International in Britain and Ireland (May 2-6). 

t this writing, Rotary's First Couple is in midst of a U.S.-—Canadian Rotary tour 
that began February 13 with a visit to the Rotary Club of New York, N.Y., and went on 
to Club and District meetings in Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 23d International Goodwill 
Meeting in Winnipeg, Man., Canada. It was to conclude with intercity meetings in 
Toledo, Ohio, and Camden, N. J.; a luncheon at the convention of educators of the 
U.S.A. in Atlantic City, N. J.; and an intercity meeting in Portsmouth, Va. 

Death took the President's mother at age 88 on February 4. 








New Business. A 24—page booklet (English edition) containing all Proposed En- 
actments and two Proposed Resolutions to be considered by delegates to the 1947 
Convention has been mailed to all Rotary Club Presidents and Secretaries, all RI 
officers and Committeemen. Gives Club delegates and District representatives to 
Council on Legislation opportunity to take pulse of region they represent on issues 
to be deliberated by Convention—Rotary's law-making body. 











Convention. As a prelude to international Convention in San Francisco June 8 
through 12, famed symphony orchestra of that city will give concert on Convention 
stage evening of June 8. Broadcast on large network, program will be audible to 
thousands of Rotary folk not able to be among the 12,000 expected in the reunion 
city. That's one piece of news straight from Rotary's Convention office on the 
scene. Another: that the Hon. Earl Warren, Governor of California, and Dr. Robert 
G. Sproul, president of the University of California, will address Convention. 








Committees. Two RI Committees scheduled to meet in Chicago this month: 





PUIIIONE dre anh gc We UW eek oe PUG Ce we Seek ee Cabs be% be U8 April 10-12 
- Rewriting Constitutional Documents of RI 
Coerme Caree. Comes CORO) oc ce ete eee ce sede e kee e ness April 14-15 





. Memoria. Trophy—crowded office where Paul Harris worked in Rotary's Central | 

Office has been left as it was when he used it, fresh flowers on his desk paying | 
continual tribute to his memory....For news of another kind of tribute to Rotary's 
late Founder and President Emeritus, see page 21. 





Rotary in China. Despite difficulties, Rotary continues to progress in Far 
East. Advising of the birth of a new Club in.Macao near Hong Kong, Rotary's Past 
Second Vice-President C. T. Wang, of Shanghai, who is now Governor of District 96- 
97-98, writes: "The Clubs in China are again in their stride of progress, so badly 
interfered with by the last war. More than half of the old Clubs have been re— | 
. established, with ten. more to be revived. I believe almost all of them will soon be 
functioning again." There were 18 Rotary Clubs in China on March l. 











U.N. In session in New York at this writing is U.N.'s Economic and Social 
Council, and present as Rotary's "observer" is Frank Phillips, of Ithaca, N. Y, 
Past Third Vice-President of RI. Meeting opened February 28....Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organization was scheduled to begin a meeting in Geneva, Swit-— 
zerland, March 31, with Dr. Edouard Christin, of Montreux-Vevey, Switzerland, as RI 
. “observer." He is International Service member of Rotary's Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee....Rotary International was one of 185 international organizations repre— 
sented at a conference called by the United Nations Department of Public Information 
in New York in February. President Hedke, General Secretary Philip Lovejoy, and 
E Assistant Secretary Charles M. Dyer were present. 


Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,051. Estimated total number 
of Rotarians: 295,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1946: 227. 


All these figures as of March 1, 1947. 





























TYPICAL of U. S. rangers, this Montanan scans his domain for signs of trouble. 


U.. HAVE been thinking 


yourself alone in a quarter-mil 
lion acres of wilderness when on 
the mountain side, with sky and 
snowy peak and lodge-pole pines 
behind him, appears a mounted 
sentinel in a broad-brimmed hat 

a United States Forest Service 
ranger. If he sees you, he'll wave 
If he doesn’t, it will be because he 


{ 


is reading some distant plume ol! 
smoke to see if it is a “false 
smoke” from some_ permitted 
campfire or the first uplifted 
finger of disaster. 

One night, perhaps, he'll step 
into the circle of your firelight 
the white nose of his horse loom 
ing in the shadows back of him, 
and ask in the friendliest way to 
see your camping permit. Then 
with a courteous “Thank you,” 
he’ll vanish in the night. But 
you'll be missing more than he 
if you don’t ask him to share your 
coffee and bacon, and to bed down 
in your camp till morning. 

Or, when the hills ahead are 
threatening with smoke, the 
ranger may step out at the road- 
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ide, in his olive-green uniform 
with the pine-tree badge of Forest 
Service on his coat, and wave 
your car to a stop. If you are 
male, strong, and over 21, he may 

k you to rush up a mountain 

vad to wield a shovel in the very 
path of the flames. 

Every man, woman, and child 
in the United States is, propor- 
tionately, owner of half a city 
block of national forest land. And 
this is administered for him by 
Forest Service and patrolled, pro- 
tected, and developed by this man 
you have just met—the forest 
ranger. 

Time was when the ranger was 
as welcome in some quarters as a 
cattle rustler. When Ranger Nel- 
son, with a companion, walked 
into an angry mass meeting in 
northern California in 1914, it was 
to arbitrate a feud between sheep- 
men and cattlemen. 

“Put those shaggy maggots off 
the range,” demanded the cattle- 
men, “before they eat it bare!” 

“Our sheep,” the flockmasters 
retorted, “have as much right on 





the public domain as your steers.” 

And now this interfering ten- 
derfoot Nelson had been sent by 
the Government to settle the 
matter! Sheepmen and cattlemen 
alike grinned at the natty uni- 
form, the gleaming leather, the 
new Stetson. And when the mild- 
mannered stranger proposed to 
ride over the range with the dis- 
puting parties, old-timers winked 
and a ranch foreman led forth for 
him the meanest horse in the cor- 
ral. Nelson put a hand on the 
arching neck, spoke a word in the 
quivering ear, then swung into 
the saddle. Instantly the bronc 
broke himself in two. But the 
ranger stayed with him. In two 
minutes the devil was out of the 
horse. 

Subdued himself, the foreman 
ran up.. “I'll get you another 
mount right off, Mr. Nelson.” 

“No, thanks. I like this one,” 
answered the ranger, trotting 
away. And following him, his 
companion tossed back, “That’s 
Jesse Nelson, of Cody, Wyoming. 
Used to be a trick rider in Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show.” From 
that moment, Ranger Nelson’s 
word was law. 

That was 30 years ago, and 
Jesse Nelson is retired now after 
a lifetime in Forest Service. Per- 
haps it will never again have such 
colorful characters, but how it 
needed them then! For Forest 
Service had come late on the 
scene to claim for Federal author- 
ity a vast, rich tract that even 
the most honest Westerners had 
treated as their own for some 50 
years. Having seen forests the 
size of an empire practically 
given away and others recklessly 
exploited, Uncle Sam had at last 
realized that he was holding a 
grab bag for everybody—and that 
it would soon be empty. To save 
what remained for the people of 
the United States, Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland removed 
some of the best forests left on 
the public domain from home- 
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tead entry and set them aside, in 
e Department of the Interior, 
nder the name of “Forest Re- 
rves.”’ 
The intention, of course, was to 
rotect them, but the Depart- 
ent had no trained men for this 
irpose. By contrast, the Bureau 
Forestry in the Department of 
\griculture had many highly 
ained scientists—but not one 
juare mile of national forest to 
dminister. The muddle con- 
nued until 1905, when, at the 
request of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and others, Congress 
transferred the forest reserves 
om Interior to Agriculture, com- 
bining the two services and desig- 
nating them as Forest Service. 
When this happened, a deep 
srumble went through the West. 
People could scarcely wait to see 
Teddy’s foragers” fall down on 
the job. They’d get lost, fell trees 
n themselves, and quickly slip 
nto the way of the cupped hand. 
But the early rangers proved able 
to take care of themselves—and 
more. For centuries man and 
beast had fled helpless before 
forest fires. Now the West beheld, 
against lurid sheets of forest 
flame, the running silhouettes of 
the rangers—pygmy small be- 
neath the giant trees—risking 
their lives like soldiers, but hold- 
ng the red demon in check. 











Photos: U. S. Forest Service 
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UNTIL the rangers came, the U. S. West had run from forest fires. Now it fights them 
. and with modern equipment such as is visible in the smoke of this California blaze. 


Courteous, firm, friendly to all, 
the rangers stopped the timber 
thefts and the wars between 
stockmen. They planted seed- 
lings; marked trees for cutting by 
scientific selection; built roads, 
trails, and telephone lines; and, 
proving as tough as they were 
honest, astounded the best ele- 
ments in the West and con- 
founded the worst. Plenty of 
stockmen met the ranger at the 
gate as an enemy, and saw the 
man in olive green depart as a 
son-in-law. 

How, the West wondered, did 
the rangers get their savvy? 

Part of the answer can be 
found in the vision and deter- 
mination of one man: Gifford Pin- 
chot, later Governor of Pennsy]- 
vania, who was the real father of 
the Forest Service. Son of a 
wealthy and prominent family, he 
astounded his society friends by 
going abroad to study scientific 
forestry. He was fresh from Eu- 
rope when, at 33, he was called by 
Theodore Roosevelt to pilot the 
newly created Service. 

With a nucleus of trained sci- 
entists as a start, Pinchot visual- 
ized a corps of young men for 
field work who should be as re- 
sourceful as the Army engineers, 
as regular as postmen, as prompt 
as the fire department, as tactful 
as the diplomatic corps, and as 
jealous of reputation as the Ma- 


HOW many feet of lumber in it? This 
ranger in Arizona—or any ranger— 
can scale the log and answer right off. 


rines. Then he sent his most 
trusted scouts out to find them. 
Out of men who had _ both 
muscles and brains Forest Service 
ranger ranks—and 
created the figure of a peacetime 


built up its 


soldier who finds it all in the 
day’s work to rescue mountain 
climbers, lost children, fire-ringed 
loggers, snowbound prospectors, 
and victims of airplane crashes. 
The files of the Service bulge with 
newspaper clippings, from the 40 
States which contain national 
forests, relating stories about men 
like Clarence Sutliff. Assistant 
supervisor of the Bitterroot Na- 
tional Forest in Montana in 1941, 
he and his pilot, Dick Johnson, 
were flying supplies to fire fight 
ers in Roaring Lion Canyon when 
a terrific downdraft suddenly 
forced their plane out of control. 
At 100 miles an hour it crashed 
into rocks and turned over, parts 
of it scattering over half an acre. 

When Ranger Sutliff regained 
consciousness, bleeding and with 
a sprained ankle, the whole scene 
was flickering with the advancing 
forest flames, and gasoline from 
the tank was soaking the plane 
in which Sutliff was imprisoned. 
With fragments of the plane for 
tools, he cut his way out, dropped 
to the ground, and went to look 
for the pilot. He found him un- 
conscious, bleeding fast, and 
hanging half out of the cockpit 
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upside down, his body wedged in 
the wreckage. Working fran- 
tically, Sutliff freed the pilot and 
—though the lighter of the two 
carried him half a mile to mo- 
mentary safety. He then went for 
help 

The sun was setting through 
the pall of smoke as Sutliff started 
down the burning mountain, blaz 
ing his way with a jacknife to 
mark his trail. After dragging 
himself four miles he encountered 
two Civilian Conservation Corps 
boys fleeing from the fire, com- 
manded one who knew first aid to 
foliow the blaze marks and go to 
the pilot, and sent the other down 
the canyon with a note request 
ing horses, medical supplies, and 
a doctor. Then, unable to move 
another step, he waited alone in 
the night for help. The one boy 
found the pilot and stopped the 
bleeding. The other brought the 
needed aid. 

Only when the pilot was re 
cued did Sutliff permit attention 
to himself. For that piece of hero 
ism he was awarded the Forest 
Fire Medal of the American For- 
est Fire Foundation, one of the 
most coveted honors a ranger 
can win. Few, however, have 





graduates with degrees in for- 
estry. But while the future for- 
ester is learning theory in school, 
he spends his Summers in the 
field—as a lumberjack or perhaps 
as a forest guard, learning to 
scale timber, plant trees, run a 
tractor, build roads and wooden 
bridges, and fight fires. He takes 
his turn in the lookout, learning 
to spot blazes by triangulation. 

At last he’s ready for the civil- 
service exams. If he passes them, 
he gets the grade of junior for- 
ester and receives orders to pro- 
ceed to one of the national forests, 
to work under a forest ranger 
After, say, three years in timber 
and then a few more years on 
grazing land, he may be promoted 
to full ranger. Responsible for 
some 200,000 acres of versatile 
valuable land and more than 1,000 
employees, he’s busy! And _ al- 
ways he has to do battle with the 
four elements: water, fire, earth, 
and air. 

Not content with this, the 
brave fellow may take on a fifth 
natural force—a wife. He has the 
salary now to begin a family, and 
he has a house, the green-roofed, 
gray-walled ranger station. Here 
the ranger brings his bride. For- 


EXCEPT for the blackboard, it doesn't iook very much like a schoolroom—but that's exactly 
what it is. The ranger is instructing a class in guard training in a national forest in Oregon. 


ever seen Clarence Sutliff’s medal 
except his wife and children 

That’s the kind of deed remem- 
bered by the men behind the big 
walnut desks in Washington, D 
C., for almost every one of the 
bigwigs at headquarters is a 
career man who has come right 
up through the ranks. 

Today a forester is as highly 
trained as an engineer, and jobs 
are almost certain to go to college 
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merly she was typically a ranch 
or a farm girl: today she is more 
likely to be a State-college girl. A 
ranger’s bride may imagine her- 
self riding the trails with her 
husband and sharing his adven- 
turous life beneath the stars and 
the pine boughs. With some luck 
this may be her lot for a short 
while, but before long she finds 
out, too, that she has to share her 
man with cattlemen, sheepmen, 


lumbermen, forest supervisors, 


and others that, in case of a 
crisis like a forest fire, she may 
have to spend days on the tele- 
phone and more days doling out 
food, fire-fighting equipment, and 
medicines. Before long, in any 
case, her brand of wifely love will 
be polished down to a particularly 
unselfish sort. Before long, too, 
she can better appreciate what 
her pioneering forebears went 
through. 

One girl who went out West to 
keep house for her ranger brother 
vas snowbound three _ weeks 
alone while her brother was out 
on patrol. Yet she liked the life 
well enough to marry a ranger 
and begin the whole show over 

Another recalls that when she 
and her husband “packed in” on 
horseback to a new ranger Sta- 
tion, she slung her two babies in 
panniers on the sides of one of the 
horses. A _ pure, cold, crystal 
stream was her only running 
water. It amused her, the other 
day, to hear one of the young 
ranger wives complain that her 
sink was too high and the refrig- 
erator didn’t make _ good ice 
cream. 

Of course, as promotions come 
to the ranger, his wife finds life 
easier. When he gets to be a for- 
est supervisor, he can move his 
family into town, where, from his 
office, he administers a million 
acres of Uncle Sam’s land. Five 
or ten years of successful work 
as a forest supervisor may land 
him in the job of regional forester, 
with headquarters in a great city. 
The top of the ladder is Washing- 
ton, behind a desk in the shadow 
of the Monument. 

Once a year almost all the big- 
wigs in Forest Service find a rea- 
son for getting away. It’s an old 
lure a man can’t resist, to know 
once more the feel of the trail 
rising steeply under his horse and 
the spruce bough above him, the 
warmth of a campfire at night, 
with Vega and Arcturus tangling 
in the boughs overhead. About 
time, he decides, to get back in the 
field and see how the youngsters 
are making out on the job. Back 
down the long trail he has 
climbed, back through the pine 
boughs, through the clearings 
where the deer stepped lightly, 
back to the green-roofed, gray- 
walled station deep in the woods. 
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A Memorial to Paul Harris 


Se fae 


What began as a flood of checks has become a means 
by which Rotarians can back up ideals with action. 


a was no need to devise a memo- 
rial for Paul Harris. Immediately after his 
death on January 27, funds started coming 
in from Clubs and individuals who knew, 
without prompting, what had been nearest 
the heart of Rotary’s Founder and Presi- 
dent Emeritus. 

They knew that he had requested that 
no flowers be sent to his funeral, and that 
he hoped those who so desired to honor 
him in death would instead devote the 
money for the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding. They recalled, per- 
haps, that as far back as 1921 he had said: 

“Rotary believes that the better the peo- 
ple of one nation understand the people 
of other nations, the less the likelihood of 
friction, and Rotary will therefore encour- 
age the acquaintance and friendships be- 
tween individuals of different nations.” 

They knew of the motto that he used so 
many times: “He who has a thousand 
friends has not a friend to spare.” 

They knew of his interest in the Rotary 
Foundation as a practical means of putting 
his ideas of international friendship into 
useful world service. 

So it was the spontaneous thought of a 
number of Clubs, including, of course, the 
Chicago Club which he had founded and 
which knew him best, to designate gifts to 
the Foundation as a memorial to Paul 
Harris. 

These generous gestures inspired the 
Rotary Foundation Committee to revise its 
plan, approved only a few days before by 
the international Board, for raising the 
2-million-dollar fund that had been re- 
quested by the 1938 San Francisco Con- 
vention. It was decided that this fund 
should be known as the Paul Harris Me- 
morial of the Rotary Foundation. 

The Fund will be available in its en- 
tirety to the Trustees and the Board of 
Directors for expenditure during the stra- 
tegic years that lie immediately ahead in 
carrying out the Foundation’s objectives. 

These are to provide Fellowships for 
Advanced Study, to set up or support in 
more countries Institutes of International 
Understanding, for emergency relief to Ro- 
tarians and their families wherever war or 
other disaster has brought general desti- 
tution and suffering, and for other effective 


that extended 


projects developed for the advancement of 
international understanding, goodwill, and 
peace. 

Since announcement of the Memorial 
Fund a number of Clubs in widely scat- 
tered Districts have reported 100 percent 
participation by their members at an aver- 
age of at least $10 each. Clayton, New 
Mexico, first in the United States, and the 
Alberni District Club in British Columbia, 
first in Canada, came in on the same day, 
closely followed by Edgerton, Wisconsin. 

Some Clubs had contributed 100 percent 
to the Foundation before announcement of 
the Memorial Fund—all seven Clubs in 
District 100 (Hawaii); Champaign, Illinois, 
which completed its quota some time ago 
and has kept up-to-date by contributions 
of $10 for each new member; and San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

jut Paul Harris would have preferred to 
put the emphasis, not on the money com 
ing in, but on the money going out to serve 
the ends of international understanding. 
He was always deeply interested in student 
exchanges, and also in those exchanges of 
children between Rotary families ot differ- 
ent nations that enabled boys and girls to 
become acquainted with ways and customs 
of other peoples. 

He was especially interested in the 
Foundation’s plan for advanced scholar- 
ships, enabling students from one country 
to do graduate work in another country 


Pau HARRIS himself had, to an emi- 
nent degree, a feeling of warm fellowship 
itself to every Rotarian 
everywhere, in all parts of the world. He 
was not demonstrative, often appearing 
almost shy, yet none he met could escape 
the feeling that he hoped to have all call 
him friend. 

It seems most fitting, then, that this 
great characteristic of his should be ex- 
tended after death, an ever-lengthening 
shadow of his great personality. 

Paul Harris cared nothing for commem- 
oration in bronze or marble. No more fit- 
ting memorial could be devised for him 
than that which seemed the spontaneous 
wish of his friends: a continuing of his 
work for world peace through world un- 
derstanding. 





















































































Rotarians apply principles of classic times 
to the rebuilding of a nation ravaged by war. 


By Phrixos Theodorides 


T. Gestapo agent glo\ 


the president of the Hell 
pine Club and spoke: 


“Last Sunday while climl 
Mount Parnassos, your members 
met with a guerrilla band in a 
monastery. As president of the 
club, you are responsible for this 
violation of regulations.” 

So that was it! Death would be 
the verdict if the club’s rendez- 
vous with the guerrillas was 
proved. The man before the Ges- 
tapo agent thought fast. It wasn't 
on Parnassos but on Mount 
Parnes that the meeting took 
place. Could he confuse his ac- 
cuser on Greece’s similarly named 
mountains—Parnassos, Parnes, 
and Parnon? 

“That is not so,” he replied, as 
coolly as possible. “Our club had 
a routine meeting last Sunday, 
but it was on Mount Parnes. You 
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President, Rotary Club of Athens 


may see for yourself the records 
of our travel arrangements.” 

The Gestapo investigated. 
club president was right. Em- 
barrassed by a blunder which 
might show they were less than 
infallible, the Nazis dropped the 
matter. And that is why the presi- 
dent of the Hellenic Alpine Club 
lives today. 

His story is typical of many that 
can now be told by other Greek 
Rotarians. There were only 200 
of us when World War II broke 
out. Though our four Clubs 
ceased to exist officially, we as in- 
dividuals secretly carried on in 
the Rotary tradition, 
devoting ourselves to 
service whenever 
and wherever possi- 
ble. And Nazi bru- 
tality created many 
opportunities. 


The 
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BETWEEN parading tanks 
and the ancient Acropolis 
(atop the hill) lies modern 
Athens, clinging desperate- 
ly to democracy... 
bullet that injured this girl 
was fired in her father’s ex- 
ecution by Nazi invaders. 


. The 





\vasion put Greece in a des- 
te plight. Our imports were 
off, depriving us of one-third 
uur normal food supplies. Our 
licament was made worse by 
ruthless Nazi policy of confis- 
mn, while inner production 
pped to its lowest level. In 
hens and its port of Piraeus 500 
ple were dying daily. Too 
k to move on, thousands 
pped on thi treets and per- 

ed during the Winter of 1941- 

We Rotarians did what we 
ild—setting up soup kitchens, 
ing care of youth, giving first 

1 to the sick. 

Later food conditions were 

mewhat alleviated, thanks to 

e efforts of the Greek War Re- 

ef Association and other Ameri- 

n bodies, as well as the Interna- 

nal Red Cross in conjunction 

the American, Canadian, 

ish, Swedish, and Swiss Gov- 

rnments and the Greek Govern- 
ent in exile. 

But Greece will be plagued for 

ears by desolation and hunger. 

am fortunate, for in the United 
tates I have regained moral com- 

rt and most of the 36 pounds I 

t. But the wartime diet of 700 

lories a day has left its mark on 
rreek children. Now our people 
re getting less than 2,000 calories, 
it even that is much below the 
verage in America. 

Though the Nazis were callous 
about others, they were very 
solicitous of their own well-being 
and safety. To keep from being 
sent to the Russian front, Nazi 
officers invented fantastic labors 
to convince leaders back home 
that they couldn’t be spared. One 
such time-killing stunt was a far- 
cical project of analyzing sea 
water, whose purpose was ostensi- 
bly to make discoveries of great 
military value 

Another time-consuming job 
the Nazis gave themselves was to 
persecute and harass the people. 
\s leading citizens, Rotarians 
came in for Gestapo attention. 
Agents often goosestepped into 
the office of the Athens Rotary 
Club Secretary seeking member- 
ship records—but always they 
came away empty handed. 

Handicapping the enemy by 
concealing any skill or knowledge 
useful to him was a patriotic ob- 
ligation of every Greek. For ex- 
ample, I was not only a professor 
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LIKE THE WIGWAMS of American Indians are these shelters used by bombed-out families of Greece. 
Ancient knitting methods are revived, for there is littke manufactured goods, and even less money. 
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STORE fronts are patched up with sheet-iron screens, while great piles of bombing debris litter the 

streets. Some merchants, like the one below, do business from makeshift stands on sidewalks. His 


cans of salmon and milk have American labels—but note his stock of soap! Price is another matter. 
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of aeronautical science, but also a 
director of an aircraft plant. |! 
dropped from sight as an aircraft 
manufacturer and lived out the 
war asa “harmless” teacher 
Other Rotarians were not so 
lucky. Spilios Agapitos, a Past 
President and one of the charter 
members of the Athens Club, died 
from privation. Others who per 
ished under tragic conditions in 
cluded Spiro Tricoupis, a forme! 


f 


Minister and Vice-President of! 





That was an outdoor dinner in 
Summer. Hotels had been requisi- 
tioned by the Army and UNRRA, 
but when we found meeting 
places in the Winter, food prices 
were so high that the cost of a 
meal was out of reach of many 
members. We tried holding after- 
noon teas. Even this was not 
easy, so in September, 1945, we 
adopted the temporary expedient 
of meeting fortnightly. 

Our charter was restored on 
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AN ELECTION brought King George back to the Greek throne. Here H.M. puts a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Athens, guarded by Evzones in picturesque uniforms. 


Parliament; John Theophanop 
oulos, president and professor of 
the Athens University of Engi 
neering; and George Saropoulos, 
also a professor in my own 
Athens University of Engineering 
Science. 

Despite persecution, Rotarians 
kept in touch. So when at last 
liberation became complete in the 
Spring of 1945, one of our first 
acts was to reorganize the Rotary 
Club of Athens.* After several 
afternoon meetings dedicated to 
obituaries, we turned our atten 
tion to the future. 

The signing of the U. N. Char- 
ter in San Francisco on June 26, 
1945, we celebrated with a Rotary 
dinner on July 5, 1945, attended 
by prominent guests like the Hon 
orable Lincoln McVeagh, Amer 
ican Ambassador to Greece; Mrs 
McVeagh; and several members 
from the embassy and UNRRA 
The Club President analyzed the 
spirit and mission of the U.N. 


*It was founded in 1928 by James W 
Davidson, Honorary Commissioner of Ro 
tary International. See Trailing Along 
through Asia, by Lillian Dow Davidson, 
Tue Rorarian, April, 1930. 
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April 10, 1946, and to celebrate it 
we tossed financial caution to the 
winds and held a gala dinner 
party exactly one month later. 
Since then the Salonika and 
Patras Clubs have also been re- 
admitted to Rotary International. 
Only Voios of the prewar Clubs 
has not yet returned to the fold 
officially, but it should soon. 

There is a great opportunity for 
Rotary in Greece. At first many 
of my countrymen didn’t under- 
stand it. Now that Greeks have 
seen it in action before and during 
the occupation, more Greek busi- 
ness and professional men realize 
that Rotary fits into our culture. 
Indeed, it is akin to a philosophy 
that has existed in Greece for 
2,000 years. 

Back in the 4th and 5th Centu- 
ries A.D. our forefathers were 
practicing Rotary-like principles. 
The ancient Greeks had another 
word for it: deipnosophism. Deip- 
nosophists met regularly at din- 
ner, just as Rotarians do, for good 
fellowship and discussion. Their 
purpose was to make themselves 
useful to society. 











So Greece should prove good 
soil for Rotary. I see no reason 
why the Corfu, Ioannina, and 
Kavalla Clubs, whose organization 
was interrupted by the war, can- 
not now be formed. In addition, 
there are at least 16 more cities 
where Rotary Clubs could be es 
tablished. 

Helping operate the Hellenic 
Society for Crippled Children has 
been one of our principal Club ac- 
tivities since the liberation. On 
February 23, 1946, Athens Ro 
tarians celebrated Rotary Inter- 
national’s anniversary once more 
The Club President made an ad- 
dress over the National Greek 
Radio and the Club granted diplo- 
mas to associations for their war- 
time relief activity. On the same 
day we announced six prizes for 
the most courteous and polite 
personnel in Athens retail estab 
lishments. 

One of the more significant proj- 
ects now being undertaken is a 
youth tuberculosis dispensary. By 
timely diagnosis and adequate 
treatment we hope to be able to 
extend material benefits to tuber- 
cular young people. However, we 
lack facilities and equipment. A 
prefabricated house for conduct- 
ing examinations and an X-ray 
machine are urgently needed. 

After being cut off from Rotary 
for more than four years, Greek 
Rotarians were eager to learn 
what had been going on in the 
Rotary world. The Athens Club 
thought that the best way to get 
up to date was to send an emis- 
sary to the land of Rotary’s birth 
on a goodwill tour, during which 
he could call at headquarters. It 
was my good fortune to be chosen 

In visiting Rotary’s Central Of- 
fice in Chicago and in speaking 
before Rotary Clubs in the United 
States, I could not help contrast 
conditions with those in Greece. 
The scars of war will be a long 
time healing in my country. Some 
of the more ugly facts are: 

1. One million people—more 
than one out of every eight—have 
been killed in battle, starved to 
death, or been executed since 
1940. 

2. More than 1,500 villages, a 
like number of schools, and a rich 
heritage of books were methodi- 
cally destroyed. Sheltering and 
later housing so many homeless 
people [Continued on page 49} 
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A Quiz on Cancer 


Here are the answers to questions most commonly 
asked—a lesson in what everyone should know. 


Q.—Is cancer hereditary? 

A.—If cancer has affected per- 
sons remotely related to you, it 
means nothing. In direct line, as 
father or mother, it is not neces- 
sarily inheritable, but a bit more 
watchfulness is suggested. 

Q.—Is it contagious? 

A.—There is no evidence what- 
ever that it is; the medical profes- 
sion knows of no instance of con- 
tagious transmission. However, 
there is now some tendency to 
consider that it is caused by a 
virus, which suggests that it 
might be transmitted. 

Q.—lIs cancer a germ disease? 

A.—So far as we know, it is not, 
but some recent experiments sug- 
gest a virus may be the cause. 

Q.—What is the average age for 
having cancer? 

A.—There is no average age. 
It can occur in infancy; babies 
have been born with it. It fre- 
quently develops in old age. But 
it is most common after age 35. 

Q.—Is it one disease or many? 

A—lIt is many diseases and 
takes many forms. There may be 
several causes. It is possible that 
we shall never find any single 
cure for all types of cancer. 
Q.—How can I recognize can- 
cer? 

A.—There are five cardinal in- 
dications: 

1. A lump where no lump belongs, 
particularly a single, painless lump 
in the breast. 

2. A cut or sore that fails to heal, 
or heals and returns again and again. 

3. A wart or mole that becomes 
irritated, starts to grow, or changes 
in color or character. 

4. An abnormal discharge from any 
of the body openings, particularly 

bleeding in women 

= after change of life. 
fs 5. Digestive dis- 
turbances after 
middle age without 
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always suggest an immediate ex- 
amination. 

Q.—lIs there a cure? 

A.—No, but many cancers can 
be cured. This seeming paradox 
means that early cancer, com- 
pletely removed, results in cure 

@.—lIs there any chance to es- 
cape operation for cancer? 

A.—Usually, no. The only suc- 
cessful cures are attained by sur- 
gery, the X ray, or radium, or 
combinations of these. 

Q.—How do I know when I am 
cured? 

A.—If you live five years after 
an operation with no signs of re- 
currence, you are presumably 
cured; aften ten years you are 
reasonably sure; after 15 years, 
you can make a bet on it. 

Q.—If one cancer is removed, 
can another occur? 

A.—Yes, but it seldom does. 

Q.—Has there been progress 
against cancer? 

A.—Very definitely. We now 
get 90 percent of cures in skin 
cancers if treated early. Breast 
cancer used to be 80 percent fatal: 
if treated early, 80 percent may 
now be cured. The results are 
similar in cancer of the female re- 
productive organs. The toughest 
cancer is that of the stomach and 
other internal organs because of 
the difficulty in early recognition. 

Q.—How can we recognize fake 
cures? 

A.—Look with suspicion on all 
offers to guarantee a cure, all in- 
jections, all external applications 
—pastes or salves—all internal 
medication, all treatments offered 
in a series to be paid for in ad- 
vance, and all advertised cures. 

Q.—How can I be sure of being 
treated by a reputable doctor in 
a reputable hospital? 

A.—Before doing anything, 
check with your family doctor, 
local medical society, or academy 
of medicine; or, if you live in the 
United States, write to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, to your 
State department of health, or to 








the National Cancer Institute, 
Washington, D. C., or consult the 
local chapter of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Q.—What causes cancer? 

A.—No one knows the ultimate 
cause. We do know some pre- 
disposing causes. These include 
chronic irritation, which may take 
many forms—a badly fitting den- 
tal plate, a rough tooth, the con 
stant impact of hot tobacco smoke 
on tongue or cheek from a pipe or 
cigarette holder, repeated shaving 
over a mole or irritation of a mole 
by clothing, as at the collar line— 
and certain chemicals, particular- 
ly paraffin derivatives, which 
seem to have the power to pro- 
duce cancer both on application to 
the skin and when inhaled. They 
are found in the vapors of some 
heating oils. 

@.—Does cancer develop from a 
single blow or injury? 

A.—lIn soft tissues, no; in bone, 
possibly. 

Q.—What research is being car- 
ried on? 

A.—Almost every conceivable 
kind of research: in studies of the 
heredity of mice, in the develop- 
ment of new diagnostic methods, 
studies of cell growth, studies in 
the physiology of endocrine 
glands, in the development of sur- 
gical techniques, in the possibil- 
ities of radioactive drugs and 
atomic energy. 

Q.—Should cancer be feared? 

A.—What is needed is an atti- 
tude of hope and determination 
instead of despair. If you learn 
to fear the beginning, you need 
not fear the end. 

ad > * 

Note: This quiz was prepared 
in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 
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LADY Nancy Astor with Savannah Rotarians Walter S. Nelson, Past President 
of the Rotary Club, and Herschel V. Jenkins, publisher of the Morning News. 


ie SAUCY remark by Lady 


Nancy Astor, Virginia-born for- 
mer member of the British Parlia- 
ment, launched a vigorous clean- 
up and paint-up campaign that is 
literally sweeping America’s 
“Solid South.” 

It began in February, 1946, 
when bad flying weather forced ir- 
repressible “Lady Nancy” and her 
husband, Lord Waldorf Astor, to 
land in Savannah, Georgia. South- 
erner to the core, she proudly 
chartered a taxicab to show her 
husband the historic spots of this 
city, founded by General James 
Oglethorpe in 1732. 
didn’t please her, not altogether 
—not the bits of stray paper and 
unkempt lawns and buildings. 
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What she saw 


“What did you think of our his- 
toric Georgia city?” the ubiquitous 
newspapermen asked as she and 
her husband boarded a Carolina- 
bound train a few hours later. 

Lady Astor jerked her head and 
levelled a finger at the reporter. 

“Savannah,” she said, “looks 
like a beautiful woman with a 
dirty face! Why don’t you get a 
mop and clean her up?” 

Naturally, her comment made 
headlines in the Morning News. 
Reactions to it were instantane- 
ous. No Southern-born lady can 
talk that way even to Southern 
gentlemen without stirring up a 
comment or two. One citizen, his 
pride touched to the quick, 
thought aloud that she should 


Ths. Way 


In her wake, towns, stung by 
this U. S.-born Englishwoman's 
remark, scrubbed their faces. 


By Wm. J. Robertson 


Associate Editor, Morning News, 
Savannah. Ga.; Rotarian 


have minded her own business 
Another, who had done a bit of 
travelling, suggested ever so po 
litely that cleanliness, like char 
ity and other fine things of life, 
really starts at home—meaning 
London, in England. But others 
many others, admitted her shaft 
hit the bullseye. One declared 
that her visit was about the finest 
thing that had happened to Sa 
vannah since General Oglethorpe 
landed. 

Mayor Peter Nugent bristled at 
that one. “Why not ask her to 
come back,” he said, “and look us 
over again—after we've cleaned 
up?” 

A day or two later the cits 
street-cleaning department was 
out in force, tidying up. Letters 
from women’s organizations — 
women apparently do think alike 
on some things—began to appear 
in the newspaper, complimenting 
Lady Astor on her “constructive 
criticism.” 

And the Rotary Club got busy 
That is, to be really precise about 
it, two Virginia-born wives of Ro- 
tarians—Susan P. Robertson and 
Lois H. Nelson—took it on them- 
selves to invite Lady Astor to re- 
turn to Savannah and to address 
the Club! 

Lady Nancy accepted and the 
luncheon was attended by 750 
persons, including many of the 
lady’s critics. The gallant Rotar- 
ian who introduced her declared 
that since she had delivered her 
famed criticism the town had been 
made spotless; indeed, it was as 
“bright and clean as the morning 
star!” 

“You must admit,” she _ re- 
sponded, with a twinkle in her 
eye, “that I have a certain amount 
of decency and courage to return. 
Savannah, by its warm hospital- 
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has what Solomon had—an 
rstanding heart. When you 
people, you can say anything 
hem, but if you don’t love 

you had better keep your 
th shut—but, make no mis- 
I didn’t come here to apolo- 


f by that time all had not been 
iven, scar tissue quickly 
ed all wounds when, with a 
hing smile, she admitted that 
yw, since my return, Savannah 
ke a beautiful lady without a 
out of place and not even a 

| of paper to be seen!” 
he luncheon over, she was del- 
1 with requests to appear be- 
civic organizations and to be 
dinner guest of many prom- 
ent Savannah families. She 
epted as many as she could, 
ent the night with the Walter 
Nelsons (he is Past President 
the Rotary Club), and in her 
) days in the city delivered 
ks to 2,000 school children, to 





SAVANNAH'S face got red when Lady Astor tauntingly said it was 
dirty. After the big clean-up, Lady Astor returned to address the 
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hundreds of students at a Negro 
college, and to a mass meeting in 
the local auditorium! 

Meanwhile, newspapers 
throughout the South had pub- 
lished the “beautiful lady” crack— 
and an epidemic of clean-up cam- 
paigns was underway. Charles- 
ton Rotarians entertained her. 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge— 
most of the capitals of the South 
started clean-up and paint-up cam- 
paigns as a tribute to her criticism 
of Savannah. 

Savannah had been caught off- 
guard, but “We are all in the same 
boat” admitted a Charleston 
newspaper. The learned editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
called for an “Astor Day” to slick 
up Virginia’s capital city. Col- 
umnists had a field day with Lady 
Astor’s “beautiful woman” re- 


mark, and throughout the South 
citizens suddenly began to see 


their streets as she might have 
seen them had she dropped in un- 
expectedly. In Quitman, Georgia, 
Editor Edna Cain Daniel, of the 
weekly Free Press, let her imagi- 
nation run, reporting a hypothet 
ical visit of Lady Astor to that 
town The result was the greatest 
clean-up campaign in the history 
of Quitman 

A few days after Lady Astor 
was in Savannah, the city was 
host—proud and prepared host 
to delegates from many lands at 
tending the International Mone 
tary Conference. Savannah faces 
lighted up when Judge Fred Vin- 
son, head of the American delega 
tion, remarked, “You have one of 
the loveliest cities in the United 
States.” It was quite true for 
Savannah's matchless azaleas and 
camellias were in full bloom. But 
it would not have been quite so 
true, all Savannahians admit, had 
not “Lady Nancy” passed this 
way. 


Photos: Southern Photo Service 


Rotary Club and said the city was “like a beautiful lady without a 
curl out of place.” Club President C. C. Curtis is seen at her right. 
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Ves!—... a Scientific Age 


Says Hilton Ira Jones 


Chemist, Lecturer, and Author 


on 
H.. much is this tie?”’ I once asked a London, 


England, clothier. “Two and six,” he answered. I 
gave him a £5 note. How much change should I 
have received? You don’t know and neither did I, 
and because it would have taken me several minutes 
with pencil and paper to figure it out, I took what 
he gave me and let it go at that. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, a wealthy rubber grower was 
looking over two catalogs—one from a mail-order 
house in the United States, the other that of a Ger- 
man house. When he placed his order with the 
German company at a higher price, not counting 
the freight, he was asked, “Why did you buy from 
Germany when the United States is closer?” He 
replied, “Simply because the crazy yards and sizes 
the merchants up there have are a regular Chinese 
puzzle to us. I would rather pay more and know 
what I am going to get.” My London experience 
made me sympathize. Perhaps that is why Boliv- 
ian imports that prewar year showed $765,267 from 
Germany and only $126,966 from the United States. 

Unless the system is changed, some country with 
the metric system may take that South American 
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© A DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH 


trade away from the United States, just as one did 
before the war. 

There is only one reason against the adoption 
of the metric system, and that is that we are lazy. 
If we adopted it, we would have to learn it. Our 
mental inertia resists change. 

To be sure, the schools in most States of the 
United States, under legal compulsion, have been 
teaching the metric system for years, and genera- 
tions of students have been able to say, 

“Ten millimeters, one centimeter; 
Ten centimeters, one decimeter; 
Ten decimeters, one meter” 


with just about as much understanding of it as if it 
were Sanscrit. No system of weights and measures 
can be learned out of a book. The only way to learn 
it is to live with it. 

Of course, the idea that we now know the “Eng- 
lish system” is pure myth. “How many cubic inches 
in a quart?” “58.75,” responds the knowing one. 
“Correct,” says the teacher, “but for which quart, 
wet or dry?” 

There are at least four different sizes of pints, 
quarts, and gallons; three sizes of gills; many sizes 
of barrels; and an untold number of different sizes 
of bushels of commodities as sold in various States: 
three kinds of ounces, drams, and pounds; two sizes 
of hundredweights; four kinds of tons; and two or 
three kinds of miles. 

Add minims, grains, fathoms, pennyweights, 
pecks, links, chains, points, lines, scruples, furlongs, 
hands, rods, poles, stones, cords, and other antiqui- 
ties and it is not surprjsing that not 5 percent of the 
people in the United States have even a fair knowl- 
edge of the present system. 

This system that holds us down like a millstone 
around our necks is without rhyme or reason. The 
foot is supposed to be the length of the foot of Her- 
cules or of some forgotten king. The inch was the 
distance between the first and second joints of the 
middle finger of the king’s right hand. The yard 
was the length of the king’s right arm. King John 
once cut a staff or “rood” out of a swamp to do some 
measuring, and it became the official rod. What 
arithmetic we would have been saved if he had 
happened to cut it off an even 15 feet! 

If the English pound were increased one-tenth 
in value, it would also be 500 metric grams, or one- 
half kilogram. The long ton of 2,200 pounds is a 
metric tonne. The meter of 39.37 inches might be 
called a yard, if it would make it any easier. But 
decimal subdivisions would replace the inch and the 
foot. The decimal character of the metric system 
is its outstanding advantage. 

For example: A can holds 4% pounds of water. 
What is the volume in quarts? 
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To obtain the answer you must know that a cubic 
ot of water weighs 62.5 pounds and that there are 
728 cubic inches in a cubic foot and 58.75 cubic 

hes ina quart. Thus the problem becomes: 

' 728 
aa x 38.75 

In the metric system there is no problem at all, 

r the weight in kilograms is the volume in liters. 

A cubic meter of water weighs a metric tonne; 
, liter weighs a kilogram; a cubic centimeter weighs 

gram. Thus the weight of any vessel of water 
vill be known if its dimensions are known; or its 
cubical contents, if its weight is known. If the 

quid is any other than water, simply multiply by 
ts specific gravity. 

It is estimated that adoption of the metric system 
vould shorten the teaching of arithmetic by a fifth. 

“Yes, I know,” said a farmer to me, “but think of 
|| the millions of dollars that would be wasted in 
making this change. Why, every scale in the United 
States would have to be thrown away.” 

That seems to be a popular impression, but it is 
not true. All that would need to be changed is the 
weights and the graduation scale on the beam. The 
expense would be trifling. It would be met by the 
avings in lead pencils within five years. 

The metrie system has long been standard in some 
fields in the United States, and is coming into ever- 
increasing use. Government bulletins now give 
metric measures as well as the old system. Many 
doctors are writing prescriptions in the metric sys- 
tem, and the United States Pharmacopoeia has long 
been on the metric system. 

At no time has the metric system been more 
familiar to large numbers of people than now, 
when those returning from a war fought in all parts 
of the world have learned to think in metric terms. 

For a period perhaps both systems would be in 
use, but a date should be set for final adoption and 
compulsory use. 

Scientists throughout the world are already on 
the metric system—and this is the age of science. 
There should be no further delay. 


No!—would Upset Industry 
Replies Henry D. Sharpe 


ud President, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


CHANGE from our present system of weights 
and measures would only be made to something 
different with little or no thought being given to 
the effect on our daily customs, thoughts, and 
activity. 

Industrial progress and achievement in the United 
States have been built up substantially under the 





English system, and there is little comprehension 
of the extent of change required in the adoption 
of a totally different system. The metric system has 
found favor in research work, in chemistry, and to 
some extent in electrical work, but almost all in- 
dustry is based on the English system. 

The metric system has been proposed as a substi- 
tute by its advocates in at least two ways: 

1. By the application of metric equivalents and 
nomenclature to our present standards, no changes 
being made in present physical dimensions. 

2. By discarding our present system and adopting 
metric sizes and terminology entirely. 

The first method would be extremely cumber- 
some, as the two systems are not commensurable. 
We would find ourselves confronted with unwieldy 
figures and decimals, as well as with strange ter- 
minology. A few examples will illustrate this: 

Mechanics are accustomed in turning, grinding, 
and milling to tolerances expressed as .003 inch to 
.005 inch small. Metrically this would be .076 to 
.127 millimeter small. 

A 50-foot length of %4-inch garden hose would 
become 15.24 meters by 19 millimeters. 

Your shirt with 15-inch collar and 32-inch sleeve 
would become size 381 by 813. 

The inch becomes 25.4 millimeters; the foot, .3048 
meter; the yard, .914 meter; the acre, .40469 hectare; 
the gallon, 3.785 liters—all strange terms that would 
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have no meaning to multitudes for generations to 
come. 

The second proposal—a complete substitution of 
the metric system—would mean a replacement of 
all tools, fixtures, and gauges. Replacement parts 
on machines and equipment of all kinds would not 
interchange with existing parts now on _ the 
machines. 

But even so simple a matter as plumbing, where 
microscopic accuracy is not required, is based on 
pipes of %-inch, %4-inch, 1l-inch, 1%-inch diam- 
eters, and so on. It is not particularly important 
that these exact sizes be used, but think of the 
millions, perhaps billions, of installations in homes, 
offices, factories, all sorts of structures, that could 
not be repaired were we to adopt some logical 
metric equivalent in pipe sizes! 

We probably would not be too greatly inconven- 
ienced if we had to buy milk by the liter instead of 
by the quart. But how many bottles would tbe 
dairy industry have to destroy, and how many ma- 
chines for the manufacture of bottles, whether of 
glass er paper, would it have to alter, and how many 
gallon containers would it have to scrap! 

The metric proponents have a lot of fun over the 
fact that the inch is the measurement of some 
king’s knuckle, the foot of his foot, and the yard 
of his arm, but quite forget that their marvellous 
decimals derive from the fact that we have ten 


fingers. 


ADVANCE in 
adoption of metric 
system, showing 
the order in which 
nations joined in 
using plan based 
on decimals since 
its proposal in 83. 
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Our 12-inch foot and yard of 3 feet or 36 inches 
have no mean advantages as compared with decimal 
equivalents in the metric system. We are accus- 
tomed to scale down drawings to % size, % size, 
and so on, all much simpler with a 12-inch foot. 

And when it comes to working in thirds, think of 
that horrible decimal stretching out infinitely in a 
never-ending sequence of 3s! That does not happen 
when dealing with measures expressed in feet and 
yards. 

The metric system suffers a notable defect in that 
its basic unit, the meter, is not a rational one. The 
meter is roughly equivalent to the yard, but we do 
not use the yard largely in linear measurements 

The height of buildings, elevations above sea 
level, and similar measurements are expressed in 
feet. The decimeter is too short to replace the foot, 
and, in fact, is rarely used in metric countries. 

The kilometer, about five-eighths of a mile, might 
prove a bit of a nuisance in a country as large as 
the United States, but when we go to sea, the metric 
system breaks down entirely. In fact, there are 
advocates of an entirely new decimal system with 
degrees of longitude and latitude as its basis, re- 
quiring only a slight modification of the nautical 
mile. The metric system just cannot be applied 
conveniently to navigation. 

That is as true in the air as at sea, and in this 
air age should be given primary consideration. 

Decimal systems have a habit of becoming less 
logical than their originators intended. The United 
States has a decimal system of coinage. It was 
based on a familiar Spanish dollar, and when a 
dollar was made equal to 100 cents, we had all we 
have ever needed. There are a few mill taxes, but 
no one ever saw a mill except when a few States 
issued aluminum tokens for the payment of sale 
taxes—and those mills were rejected and went out 
of use. We have a coin called the dime, of no more 
importance than the “nickel,” which is not a part 
of the system, or “two bits,” which has survived in 
popular language more than a century after the bit 
was abolished in favor of a decimal system. And 
does anyone remember that $10 is one eagle? 

Similarly the metric system drops unused meas- 
ures, and ceases to be the logical decimal system 
it is claimed to be. 

I have spoken of linear measure largely, and it 
has been said that the question of weights deals 
largely with the future, but from an engineering 
point of view the question of linear measure is tied 
irrevocably with the past. Metric weights have 
made some progress against apothecaries’ measures, 
might reasonably replace troy weights. Only spe- 
cialists deal in these tables. 

But there is no demand for change in mining, 
transportation, agriculture, retail trade, or the home. 
We can get along with tons of coal and steel, an 
illogical but irrevocable 4-feet 84-inch gauge for 
railroads and their mileposts that tie into compli- 
cated schedules, with farm acres and sections, with 
pounds of butter, yards of goods, and quarts of milk. 

How much of huge industrial progress would have 
to be scrapped merely in an attempt to be logical? 
I think few proponents of the metric system will 
ever be able to count it. 
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Giants in the Earth 


A sympathetic glimpse into the prodigiously busy life 
of the plain ordinary earthworm, true friend of man. 


__ no creature is more 
worthy of our respect and venera- 
tion than the earthworm, for in 
the whole mass of earth there’s 
not a granule of fertility, not one 
crumb of seed-sprouting nurture, 
that hasn’t been compounded and 
enriched by percolating through 
the long alembic of its body. 

The earthworm is an under- 
ground test tube in which potash, 
calcium, magnesium, nitrates, 
phosphates, and other soil chem- 
icals are assayed and_ broken 
down into easy portions for the 
tender appetites of seedlings, 
acids and alkalies are blended 
into suave neutrality, and the 
whole mass of earthqss* gerit 


churned into rie and pide 
humus an osited, g 






ed. castings — upon 
of thée/earth. In one 
® wert produces about 
ei of castings in which 
sng, elements are from 
th Tl times more abundant 
thah in the top six inches of soil. 
So exhausted earth, worn with 
the monotonous demands of 
greedy crops, revives under the 
tonic of the worm’s ministrations 
to feed succeeding generations. 
Its life is not, therefore, merely 
a stretch of extended indolence. 
A live worm, like a live wire, is a 
source of power. Slowly this pa- 
tient digger tunnels through the 
soil, pushing aside the loose 
lumps and eating its way through 
closer packed particles to depths 
varying from five to 12 feet. By 
this channelling it excavates the 
world’s basement, brings up the 
nutrients buried in the lower 
strata, and distributes them 
within reach of the hungry roots 
of plants. It circulates the soil 
bacteria which stimulate the up- 
ward struggle of timid plantlets; 
it plows, harrows, and cultivates 
the earth, drills air passages so 
that roots may breathe, and sinks 
reservoirs which store moisture 
long after the upper surface is 
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“strike, and take no vaéation 
“4« Thowgy eat ong may 


By Juel F. Alstad 


dried out. Thus this little giant 
overturns the earth and so suc- 
ceeds in doing what Archimedes 
only dreamed of. 

It is estimated that an acre of 
average garden soil contains from 
25,000 to 1% million earthworms, 
and that these churn and enrich 
from seven to 18 tons of soil a 
year. To a gardener, therefore, an 


In its domestic life it is unap- 
proachable—it lives alone and 
likes it. All day it hangs in its sol- 
itary burrow, clinging to the slip- 
pery walls by its setae—short 
rods or bristles projecting from 
tiny openings spaced around its 


bod y—foy -tdrtrtng tO CVES, 
it avoitts the tie msitive wel |s 
stad g Mong the suttiag Lay eo 

fts skin respond to light “Wigener 


‘ \ . “ 
ties’ and indicate the source of the 
Mmination. Its perception is so 


acre of worms is worth ten tons of, keen that it feels the modulating 
organic fertilizer a year plus t#® Ytones of daylight and can tell 


continuous efforts of three skied y’ 


laborers each working an ejfht’ 
hour shift every day. And wer 
demand no salary, no o#értifne 


bay, and no bonuses, never on 
y 


seem as mu j e) s—well, 
what<¢oul be e alike than 
worms’?—vet there are more than 
1,000 species. However, scientists 
have grafted one species upon an- 
other to produce several distinct 
new types: long, thin emotional 
wrigglers with sleek red necks 
and an inherent restlessness for 
working garden soil; thick, meaty 
worms predestined for fish hatch- 
eries, chicken coops, and _ bird- 
houses; and short, fat, oleaginous 
specimens which are pressed into 
the service of medicine, for these 
are squeezed to make the modern 
“snake oil,” a penetrating fluid 
advertised as an anodyne for ear- 
ache and rheumatism. 

The earthworm is a regular 
stick-in-the-mud without the least 
trace of wanderlust. Nevertheless 
it may travel on the roots of 
plants exported into distant coun- 
tries. But the world is its apple: 
it is equally at home in the Trop- 
ics and in regions of subzero cold. 
And once introduced into foreign 
lands, it digs in to stay, often sup- 
planting the native species which 
retreat farther inland in their 
efforts to avoid these foreign en- 
tanglements. 


when dusk deepens and darkness 
covers the earth. 

Then, shielded by night, it 
stretches forth in search of vict- 
uals. With its tail spread flat 
within the threshold of its tunnel 
to snap back the long elastic body 
like a rubber band at the least 
touch of danger, it pivots and 
sways back and forth and, extend- 
ing its muzzle to explore the 
grasses, it puckers its pointed 
lips like a connoisseur of rare 
wines as it sips night’s nectars. 

Almost anything furnishes it 
sustenance: fallen leaves, decayed 
roots, and other vegetation; bits of 
wood, scraps of meat disdained by 
the overfed house dog, and 
crumbs fallen from the over- 
loaded banquet boughs of birds. 
These titbits it sucks up, smack- 
ing its lips with little kissing 
sounds like the hissing slur-r-p of 
a leaky tap in the quiet night. Hu- 
man senses are not aroused by 
such delicate kissings, however, 
for these gustatory smacks are 
supersonic and so audible only to 
the finer perception of inferior 
creatures. 

At night, too, it meets its fel- 
lows extruded from their tubes 
and often joins with one of these 
in the rites of reproduction. The 
distinction of sex is wholly super- 
fluous to the worm for, endowed 
with a double entendre appro- 
priate to such efficient creatures, 
each is [Continued on page 51) 
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THOMAS EDISON at 70... ¢ 
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ind the trim cottage in Milan where he was born in 1847. His widow opened it to Rotarians for a Centennial meetiy 


Milan Honors a Native Son 


The Ohio town that gave the world Thomas A. Edison 


successfully marks his Centennial . 


i... MILAN has just been 


through it would not have missed 
for the world. Yet it almost did 

What this cozy little old town 
in northern Ohio has just been 
through was a great celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of its famous native son, the late 
Thomas A. Edison. 

For three days the 800 citizens 
—joined by hundreds of neighbors 
and notables — swapped yarn 
about Edison’s boyhood pranks, 
beamed broadcasts to the world 
from his earliest haunts, mailed 
postage stamps bearing his por- 
trait to 600,000 philatelists, plied 
Edison relatives with questions at 
Edison programs and teas. 

Yet had not a Rotary Club been 
formed in Milan last October, the 
town could have missed the whole 
experience, or most of it. For 
when the news broke late in 1946 
that the United States would mark 
the centennial of its greatest in- 
ventor’s birth on February 11, 
1947, no one in Milan had a very 
clear notion of what his natal 
town should do about it, if any- 
thing. No one, that is, except the 
new Rotary Club. “Of all places 
on earth that should celebrate this 
event, Milan should be the first,” 
President Ralph E, Rosekelly told 
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his 34 fellow Rotarians one day in 
December. “And if it’s just a mat- 
ter of starting the ball rolling— 
well, our Club is new, but what 
are we waiting for?” 

That week Milanites read in 
their Ledger that a seven-man 
Committee of Rotarians headed by 
the Rev. Paul Bauders was at 
work on a Thomas Alva Edison 
Centennial for Milan, that the 
Committee was already in touch 
with the National Centennial peo- 
ple, that some large plans were 
shaping up, and that these had the 
hearty endorsement of Rotarian 
Mayor Lyle H. Shafer and every- 
one else who'd seen them. Now 
the whole town was excited. 

Searchlights suddenly poked in- 
to Milan skies on the night of Feb- 
ruary 9...and festoons of incan- 
descent light bulbs bedecked the 
public square. The celebration 
was on! It had begun that after- 
noon, actually, with a musical pro- 
gram, and went on the next day 
with an old-fashioned tea in the 
Edison Memorial Methodist 
Church, and crowded Tuesday 
with such events as a nation-wide 
broadcast from the trim little 
brick cottage where Edison was 
born (by candlelight!) exactly a 


century before and a Rotary inter- 





and knows why. 


city banquet in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Milan had unforgettably hon- 
ored the memory of one of man’s 
large benefactors ... and the little 
Rotary Club which had started it 
all — well, it has meanwhile 
brought a new industry to town 
and has just taken on the local 
Easter-seal campaign. “It’s not,” 
said a Centennial visitor, “the size 
of the town that counts. It’s the 
size of the men who live there.” 


A SPECIAL edition of the local pa- 
per bulged with Edison history .. . 
while a Sandusky high-school choir 
came over to start things with music. 
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IN THE spotlight were Edison's only living daughter, 
Mrs. John S. Sloane (left), of New Jersey, and his 
iniece, Mrs. Marion Wheeler (right), of Milan. 
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LARGEST of many Edison dinners was a Rotary intercity meeting which drew men from ten 
Clubs. Mrs. Sloane was a special guest. In the toastmaster role was Past District Gov- 
ernor Grant Waddle, of near-by Sandusky, who had supervised the Milan Club's founding. 
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IN THE old post office (top left) which had been in use in 1847, Milan carried on its 
"first day” sale of U. S. Edison Centennial stamps .. . while in the town hall an emer- 
gency corps of 70 postal people (top right and above) grappled with 600,000 requests from 
stamp collectors around the world for first-day cancellation service. . . . The envelope 
shown is one of the Edison-stamp souvenirs local Rotarians sent Rotarians of their District. 
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The Meeting Will 
Now Come to Order! 


A bit about that unique Rotary institution 
known as the annual District Conference — 
scores of which are now ready to commence. 


a ROTARY households around the 
world Dad is rehearsing speeches be- 
fore his mirror and Mom is studying 
her wardrobe ...for any day now 
they'll be off to the annual Conference 
of their Rotary District. 

They are not a little keyed up about 
it—for here, Rotarily speaking, is the 
high point of their year. Only Rotary’s 
international Convention, which they 
can’t always attend, can top it for good 
fellowship. 

You know what a District Conference 
is, of course. It’s a one-, two-, or three 
day foregathering of Rotarians and 
their ladies from all the Clubs that 
make up a Rotary District. It’s held 
usually in a large hotel or auditorium 
in one of the cities of the District. It 
may draw 1,400 people or 400, depending 
upon the size of the District—but the 
purpose of all Conferences is the same 
“To further the ideals, Objects, and pro 
gram of Rotary.” Stimulating speakers, 
lively discussion groups, and lots of 
good fellowship which traditionally 
rises to a climax in the Governor's Ball 
—these help achieve that purpose. A 
major item on the agenda is the nomina 
tion of a Governor for the ensuing year. 

It is Conference time now in April 
and May for most of Rotary’s 159 Dis 
tricts. A few Districts, however, stage 
the event earlier in the Rotary year, 
and that’s the case in parts of Britain. 
Some months back Rotarians of the 41 





Clubs of Rotary’s District 4 in the near 
north of England assembled, with their 
ladies, in the city of Scarborough for 
their Conference. Governor A. Norman 
Cooke, of Dewsbury, presided, as Dis- 
trict Governors do at these Conferences, 
and had the pleasure of introducing as 
one of his many speakers the President 
of Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland, J. H. B. Young, of Canter- 
bury. 

For three days the Conference goers 
talked and thought Rotary, jousted with 
such questions as “Is decline of the prof- 
it motive desirable?” and “Is control of 
force the key to world order?” Yet not 
once did all this ponderous cerebration 
cause Conference interest to sag. En- 
tertainment, such as an imaginary 
pleasure cruise to North Africa, helped 
buoy it up. And so, as much as any- 
thing else perhaps, did the small pro- 
gram booklet each delegate carried. 

Whimsical cartoons lightened the 
pages of that little book. Done by one 
Tony Speer with that Puckish humor 
typical of the British, the cartoons 
treated with exaggerated levity subjects 
which Rotarians sometimes tend to treat 
heavily. Everybody could laugh—and 
did. 

We pass along some of those cartoons 
with their original captions on these 
two pages ... as an idea for other 
Conference planners and as a chuckle 
unbuckler for others, 
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Ever Try to Stage a Convention? 


By Howard H. Feighner 


Former Convention Manager of Rotary 
International; Rotarian, Chicago, Il. 


[. WAS June 6, 1927. Rotary’s 
18th annual international Con- 
vention was in full swing at Os- 
tend, Belgium. All was running 
well, except that back of the 
scenes a group of us had a prob- 
lem in protocol on our hands. 

We were planning a special 
luncheon honoring King Albert, 
popular monarch of the Belgians 
and good friend of Rotary, and the 
question of who should sit where 
was proving very difficult. At 
length, however, we were able to 
hand the court chamberlain a dia- 
gram of the proposed seating ar- 
rangements, with the President of 
Rotary International shown, as we 
had been counselled, at the King’s 
right. 

Going to the King, the chamber- 
lain returned shortly. “It does not 
entirely please,” he said, spreading 
the diagram before us. “His Maj- 
esty desires that Paul Rieger sit 
at his right.” 

“Paul Rieger of San Francisco?” 
we asked, not sure we had heard 
aright. 

“The same.” 

Puzzled, we began to rescramble 
the names, giving thanks mean- 
while that Paul Rieger was some- 
where in Ostend ... and then 
the story came out. Eight years 
earlier King Albert had visited the 
United States to thank that nation 
for its help to Belgium during and 
after World War I. When he 
reached San Francisco, local Ro- 
tarians, who were then headed by 
Paul Rieger, had elected him an 
honorary member of their Club. 
King Albert would now repay the 
honor. 

With a bit of leisure at my dis- 
posal for the first time in my life, 
I have been sorting over a head- 
ful of Convention memories and 
this was one that turned up. Many 
have been the times, by the way, 
that Paul Rieger, Harry H. Rogers 
(the genial, understanding gentle- 


- man who was President in 1927- 


28), and I have together enjoyed a 
chuckle over that story. 
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It's work— but full of compensatory thrills— says 


the man who managed 20 huge reunions for Rotary. 


About the Author 


Indiana-born, How- 
ard Feighner went 
to work at age ti 
as grease boy in a 
tin-plate mill, later 
sold insurance and 
worked in a Chicago 
store. Then came ten 

ears in California as 
Secretary of the tn Francisco Rotary 
Club and assistant manager of a large 
estate. Joining Rotary'’s Central Of- 
fice staff in Chicago in 1923, he 
served as Convention Manager from 
1927 until his retirement last Autumn, 
winning many friends and the decora- 
tions of Austria, France, and Cuba. 
Now he and wife are going fishing. 





And like that story, so many of 
my Convention memories are 
linked to San Francisco. The city 
by the sea that gave Rotary its 
second Club gave it, in 1915, the 
first of its large Conventions and 
then in 1938 gave it one surpassed 
in size only twice and in color 
probably never. Now in 1947—in 
the five days from June 8 through 
12—San Francisco will, I haven’t 
a doubt, give Rotary its best and 
very likely its largest international 
Convention. For besides the fact 
that hundreds of people are work- 
ing right now to make it so, it is 
the history of Rotary Conventions 
that they should grow better from 
year to year. 

A baseball game—I’ll never for- 
get it!—was a feature of the first 
Rotary Convention I attended: 
Houston, Texas, in 1914. Pitting 
married men against unmarrieds, 
this classic of the diamond was 
umpired by a crew of high-spirited 
Rotarian “cowboys” who carried 
real six shooters at their sides and 
signalled strikes, balls, and other 
decisions by blasting away at the 
sky or ground. 

It was fun, certainly—and it 
made the 1,300 Rotarians and their 
wives in attendance at that re- 
union sit up and take note! But 
would such antics—and the hat 
bands and pennants and Club yells 


of those early gatherings—keep 
Rotary folk coming? Rotary was 
fast growing up. Its Conventions 
would have to grow up, too. 

That they did grow up is seen 
in the fact that Rotary’s annual re- 
unions are today the most sought- 
after conventions in the world. 
Cities like to entertain a group of 
people who can be happy without 
hazard to hotel furniture, who ask 
no special favors and pay their 


own way fully, and who “put on 


a show” that is as dignified as it is 
spectacular. 

“Romance in business.” That’s 
the phrase that keeps bobbing up 
in my mind as I look back on the 
26 Rotary Conventions I have at- 
tended and the 20 of those I helped 
plan. Romance because, well— 

Were you in the Casino Munici- 
pal in Nice, France, that day in 
June, 1937, when Albert Lebrun, 
President of France, spoke to the 
5,700 Rotary folk of the world 
gathered there? A memorable ex- 
perience, wasn’t it? What you did 
not know is that scattered through 
that happy throng were 17 well- 
armed secret-service men... 
that every seat on the platform 
and in other strategic locations 
had been carefully studied as to 
who should fill it . . . that Presi- 
dent Lebrun himself had okehed 
the seating plan .. . that an un- 
derground river which flowed be- 
neath the Casino had been shut 
off for the day . . . and that 7,000 
troops had rolled into the city that 
morning. France was taking no 
chances on the life of its leader: it 
must exercise these rigid precau- 
tions even in this friendliest of 
gatherings. I drew a long breath 
when that session ended. 

I drew another after an exhibi- 
tion lumberjacks put on at Seattle 
in ’32. Two fir-tree trunks each 
130 feet tall had been set upright 
on the Convention grounds. As 
5,000 of us watched, two expert 
tree-toppers engaged in a contest 
to see who could shinny up those 
trees and lop the tops off them 
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faster. As the high-climbers, look- 
ng like gnats on the ends of fish- 
ng poles, hacked away at the tops 
f those swaying trunks, many a 
oman blanched and turned her 
yes—and for a moment I feared 
mass fainting spell. 

Language differences, you might 

nk, would prove a great ob- 
tacle to Convention operation. I 
ever found them so. I recall that 

Nice we were drafting plans for 
160 craft and group assemblies— 
hose small meetings in which all 
he lawyers gather in one room, 
ll the Club Secretaries in another, 
nd so on, to talk shop. At the 
loor of each discussion room we 

ould need a _ sign telling in 
French, Italian, German, and Eng- 
sh just what group was meeting 
there. The list of signs was al- 
most done when we came to the 
classification “Wallpaper.” Search 
s we did, we could find no Italian 
word for wallpaper, and the sign 

ent without an Italian legend. 
To this day I’ve wondered wheth- 
er there is no wallpaper in Italy— 
[ can’t remember seeing any in 
or whether there just isn’t 
iny word for it. 

Wherever I went on Convention 
business—and that was to many 
countries—I found my new Ro- 
tary friends ready to speak to me 
n the English most of them knew 

but I always asked them to 
peak in their own languages in- 
tead. Thus they’d be thinking in 
their mother tongue and, with the 
iid of an interpreter whom they 
always generously supplied, I’d re- 
ceive their true meaning. 

The unexpected! How it adds 
zest—and woe—to Convention 
planning. In a certain country to 
lay the groundwork for a Conven- 
tion, I was motoring down a city 
boulevard one day when my host 
ind driver, a Director of Rotary 
International, suddenly stopped 
his car and bade me hop out and 
follow him. From the safety of a 
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A PAGE from Rotary’s Convention al- 
bum (from the top down): A float in a 
street parade at Ostend, Belgium, in 
1927... . The lantern-ceilinged House 
of Friendship at San Francisco in 1938. 
. . . Tehuana girls from Tehauntepec 
dancing the Zandunga at Mexico City 
in 1935. ... “The cake” at Rotary’s 
25th and largest Convention in Chi- 
cago in 1930, with the late Silvester 
Schiele wielding the knife . . . and 
President Albert Lebrun, of France 
(center of photo), just after address- 
ing Convention-goers at Nice in 1937. 











hotos: (top) Antony; (2 ym top) Moulin; (bottom) Manuel 
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doorway we watched a lively gun 
battle which, my host explained, 
was a revolt against the Govern- 
ment—nipped in the bud! 

Two days before the Vienna 
Convention in 1931 and two days 
before the Mexico City Conven- 
tion in 1935 the Governments of 
those countries underwent a com- 
plete change. Suddenly, in all the 
many contacts a Convention office 
must have with Government min- 
istries, we were working with new 
people. To the average Conven- 
tion-goer, all this meant nothing, 
except that he may have wondered 
why the Premier or President 
shown in his Convention program 
book (which had been printed 
days before) didn’t resemble in 
name or looks the one who gave 
a speech of welcome from the plat- 
form. 


Bi: the most memorable of all 
my great un-expectations came in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1928. 
That was the year Rotary first 
gave me full responsibility as Con- 
vention Manager. As a climax to 
Convention Week entertainment, 
we staged a great fireworks dis- 
play and water carnival on Lake 
Calhoun. At an appointed signal 
a string of fireworks tht entirely 
circled the lake went off. It was 
spectacularly beautiful—but as 
nothing compared to what was to 
come. We had anchored a large 
old ship in the center of the lake, 
had outlined its hull and festooned 
its riggings with fireworks, and 
had planted a huge charge of 
powder in the hold for a last-act 
explosion and sinking. The ex- 
terior fireworks were now blazing 
merrily. Any minute now the 
whole ship would go up. But it 
didn’t . . . and didn’t. Not that 
night, nor the next day. The fact 
is that the thing never blew up. 
For six weeks the ship proved a 
hazard. Then it was scuttled. 
There’s romance in these Con- 
ventions of ours—and big busi- 
ness, too. Finding rooms and 
restaurants and auditoriums and 
doctors and toilets for 10,000 peo- 
ple—who, by the way, bring one to 
2 million dollars into a communi- 
ty—means work for many hands. 
Housing, of course, is the Number 
One problem. Did you see how it 
was solved in Mexico City in 1935? 
Mexico City had not half enough 
hotel rooms for such a throng as 
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would come, so, at a cost of 700,- 
000 pesos, the Government of 
Mexico put 300 Pullman and din- 
ing cars in a railroad yard, land- 
scaped or paved every foot of the 
space around and beneath them, 
put up 130 bathhouses and many 
laundries—and even a night club! 
With friendly policemen patrol- 
ling the scene, we had as snug a 
little 100 percent Rotary commu- 
nity as you could wish. They tell 
me, by the way, that those 130 
bathhouses have been uprooted 
and scattered around Mexico 
where they are serving as rail- 
road stations! 

That was an extreme problem. 
Take the everyday matter of 
health. For a full-fledged Conven- 
tion you’ll need a medical staff of 
half a dozen doctors and nurses—- 
and in a normal day they’ll have 
25 to 30 patients. Upset stomachs 
or fainting spells may be the ma- 
jor complaint—but you take no 
chances. I shall never forget that 
during a general session of one 
fairly recent Convention we had 
25 Convention-goers all at one 
time in our first-aid room under 
the stage. Among them were three 
Past Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national . . . and one of them, 
looking up at the doctor who was 
puncturing his arm, discovered 
that the medic was a Cornell class- 
mate he hadn’t seen for 40 years. 

Just one more business detail. 
It’s a tribute, I think, to every 
man and woman who ever at- 
tended a Rotary Convention that 
never has Rotary had to pay a 
cent for damages to any local 
property. Most large conventions, 
whether you know it or not, budg- 
et a certain percentage for dam- 
age claims. Rotary does not need 
to. It has never been confronted 
with any such claims. We gather 
to create, not to tear down. We 
are there to sum up a year’s work 
and to plan another, to build 
stronger our world circle of 


friendship. 
A thousand more memories 
press for expression. .. . How the 


House of Friendship idea started 
in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, in 
1924 with each Rotary District dis- 
playing farm and factory products 
of its area—an idea that quickly 
lost favor as big Districts out- 
shone little ones. . . . How Bob 
Hill, who later became Rotary’s 
President, was so fascinated by a 





totem pole at the Seattle Conven- 
tion in 1932 that we obtained one 
like it for his front yard—and saw 
him remove it from that spot after 
three months because of dogs. 

But this pleasant (to me) rev- 
erie must stop somewhere... and 
San Francisco will be the place. 
This “Bagdad of the West,” this 
“City that JS,” gave Rotary, I said, 
the first of its large Conventions. 
I referred to the reunion of ’15. 
Now, maybe the registration of 1,- 
988 people didn’t make that a 
large Convention—as Conventions 
go today—but the spirit of the 
meeting was large. For one thing, 
we picked up the whole Conven- 
tion and moved it by ferry to Oak- 
land for a day. For another we 
staged what was then believed one 
of the largest formal banquets 
ever held in the United States. 
Taking ower the entire main floor 
of the Palace Hotel, we served 1,- 
900 persons simultaneously. 

During the meal, Rotarians 
went among the diners, giving 
them horns, whistles, cowbells, 
toy balloons, and other souvenirs 
of their Clubs. A growing cacoph- 
ony developed that worried one 
Rotarian. He was a newcomer to 
Rotary and I heard him say to 
President Frank Mulholland—I 
was Secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Rotary Club at the time— 
“President Frank, you’ll never get 
‘em quiet for the serious part of 
the program.” 
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Vou are wrong,” the President 
answered. “Rotarians know when 
to have a good time—and when 
to be serious.” Getting to his feet 
and raising his hand, President 
Mulholland brought a complete 
quiet over that noisy throng al- 
most instantly. And one of the 
men he called before us as a speak- 
er was the snowy-bearded Cali- 
fornia poet Edwin Markham, who 
recited a number of his verses. 
One of them, I remember, went 
like this: 
Welcome to our Golden Land; 

Bring your heart and let us win it; 
Welcome! Here’s our hand, 

With our own heart pulsing in it! 

Edwin Markham is no more, but 
the spirit he caught in those words 
is still as typical of San Francisco 
as ever. I am sure you will find 
that true in the wonderful Rotary 
Convention Week you will spend 
there in June. 
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Speaking of 


By John T. Frederick 


Suthor and Reviewer 


OON many Rotarians will be setting 
out for San Francisco, California. Read 
especially of certain new books— 

ake the Convention journey mean 

can give a satisfying sense of 
ipation to those who stay at home 

Some Convention travellers will see 
Grand Canyon on their way, and 

ler Dam. Most of them will cross 

vast domain—a _  quarter-million 

e miles, spreading from Wyoming 
Mexico—which ruled by the Colo- 
one of the world’s great rivers. To 
ese (and to all stay-at-home, fire- 
travellers as well) I most earnestly 
nmend the reading of one or both 
two fine new books: The Colorado, by 
k Waters, and Listen, Bright Angel, 





Edwin Corle 

ne of the reasons so much good 
ng is packed between the covers 
rank Waters’ book is that it is auto- 
aphy as well as history and de- 
ption. Frank Waters’ whole life is 


rwoven with the Colorado country. 
grew up with a mountain in his 
yard—one of those 51 peaks more 
14,000 feet high, 1,500 over 10,000, 
he State of Colorado alone (did you 
there are that many? I didn’t). 


is 


mountain peak,” he declares, 
about the handiest thing to have around 


strike up friends with.” 
Frank 
lians, too—with real knowing. “A 


Waters grew up knowing 


alf-moon of their dark ruddy faces 
ms one of my earliest horizons,” he 
ls us. He pictures his father with a 
cle of Cheyennes, as they sat around 
e fire carving meat from the spit: 
imself in turn deftly laying back the 
flap of fat with the long naked blade he 
always carried. On small-boned feet en- 
ased in meticulously shined shoes he 
was squatting cross-legged as they; his 
sinewy brown hands sensitive as theirs 
flame light; his dark face with its 
great Roman nose jutting out from his 
Frank Waters has 
lived in the Navajo country, in the Im- 
perial Valley, in the mountains of New 
Mexico. He has given much of his life 
to learning the lore of his region, and 
the varicolored history of the Colorado 
is well and fully told here. The traveller 
will be far the richer for what these 
pages tell him of things that wait his 
seeing. 


celluloid collar.” 


But I haven’t yet suggested the full 
measure of Frank Waters’ book. The 
few lines I have quoted from it will 
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Books — 


About America's West and East . 


journeys to Jamaica 


and New Guinea... trapping in Canada's Arctic North. 


show the discerning reader that this is 
the work of a real writer. It is also the 
work of a thinker, a patient and sensi 
tive searcher for truth. What Frank 
Waters has to say of the meaning of the 
Colorado country—of the relation of all 
human life to the earth and its regions 
—will repay long and close pondering 
Of all the distinguished Rivers of Amer- 
ica series—some 30 volumes, now—this 
is surely one of the most enjoyable and 
most valuable. 

Also a stimulating and truly enlight 
ening preparation for what one may 
well journey far to see is Edwin Corle’s 
“panorama of the Southwest,” Listen, 
Bright Angel. Centering his attention 
on the Grand Canyon itself, Mr. Corle 
tells of its past and present with notable 
vividness and vitality. He too has a pro- 
found sense of meanings behind the tre 
mendous landscapes of the Southwest, 
a fine sense of human and dramatic 
values, a lively sense of humor. One of 
his brighter pages pictures “dude” and 
mule descending the Bright Angel Trail, 
and pays a deserved tribute to the pa 
tience and good sense of the mule! 

Once arrived in California, the Con 
vention traveller can find stimulating 
suggestions as well as helpful back 
ground for sightseeing in The Pacific 
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Coast Ranges, edited by Roderick 
Peattie To my mind this is the best 


volume so far in the series to which it 


belongs—The Mountains of America 
thanks to such contributors as Judy 
Van der Veer, Archie Binns, and Idwal 
Jones. Bears and bobcats, calochortus 
and sequoias, the people of the foothills 
and the valleys, the life of lumber 
camps and mountain towns—all these 
are pictured in the lively pages and fine 
photographs of this big book 

Phases of the history of San Francisco 
itself—especially social and literary 
are agreeably treated in the pages of 
Gertrude Atherton’s My San Francisco, 
which bring to life people and events of 
the city’s dramatic and romantic past 

Cities from which some Rotarians will 
come to San Francisco are subjects of 
other new and interesting books. Kings 
port, Tennessee: The Planned Industrial 
City is a Rotary product—a book issued 
by the Rotary Club of Kingsport. This 
second edition of a book first published 
in 1937, with. its hundreds of well 
chosen photographs admirably repro 
duced and its readable, fact-filled ar 
ticles about the industries and the com 
munity life of Kingsport, is a fine ex 
ample of a civic self-portrait. It is an 
illustration of 


admirable something 





CAROLINE MYTINGER went to New Guinea to paint pictures like this of the natives. Her book, 
New Guinea Headhunt, was a by-product, but is called “steadily exciting and amusing.” 
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many Rotary Clubs in various parts of 
the world might well] undertake, to the 
benefit of their communities as well as 
their members; for such a book cannot 
help being an inspiration to a city or 
town; and the job of making it is worth 
while in itself. 

New studies of the two largest cities 
of the United States are Money Town, 
by Frederick L. Collins, and Battle for 
Chicago, by Wayne Andrews. Mr. Col 
lins has written the story of the smal) 
“toe” of Manhattan Island which has 
become the money center of the world 
In New York’s infancy, the story of the 
“toe” is that of the whole city; it was 
still dominant in social and literary af- 
fairs (as well as financial) as little as a 
century ago. But the more recent his 
tory of the “toe” is the story of finance, 
of Jim Fisk and his uniforms and his 
diamonds, of Vanderbilt, of Morgan. Mr. 
Collins writes with genuine gusto, with 
a sure sense of the enlivening detail: 
“The day darry Thaw shot Stanford 
White, John D. Rockefeller’s new 
French wig was held up at the pier be- 
cause the customs duty had not been 
paid. .That same year, 1907, the bottom 
dropped out of the New York stock mar- 
ket, and stayed out until Jupiter Pluvius 
Morgan stuck in a bung.” 

Wayne Andrews’ Battle for Chicago 
deals specifically and exclusively (ex- 
cept for necessary details or back- 
ground) with the men of wealth and 
power who have played large parts in 
Chicago’s history: the Medills and Mc- 
Cormicks, the Fields, Yerkes, and Insull 
It is noteworthy not only for competent 
writing, but for unusually full and pre 
cise documentation of all statements of 
fact. Its informality and genuinely 
readable style should not obscure the 
fact that this book is a thorough study 
in social and economic history. 

Frank Waters considered it good luck 
to grow up with a Colorado mountain. 
Very different was the opinion of a New 
Hampshire farmer’s wife as reported by 
Ernest Poole in The Great White Hills 
of New Hampshire. When a young 
woman visitor gushed about the view, 
the farmer’s wife replied. “I’ve looked 
at it more’n enough. That damned 
mountain ain’t budged an inch in 30 
years! I'm sick and tired of the thing!” 
This is a warm and honest book, a book 
that takes the reader into New Hamp- 
shire forests and homes, churches and 
village stores, to see and meet real 
people and hear them talk. It ic written 
out of much love for the New Hamp- 
shire land and people, but a clear. 
sighted love that misses no faults or 
blemishes. Far more valuable than any 
formal guide for the prospective visitor 
to the White Mountains, this is also 
emphatically a book to be enjoyed by 
the home-staying reader, to be treasured 
and returned to. 

Yesterday and today join hands in A 
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Pilgrim Returns to Cape Cod, by Ed 
ward Rowe Snow, an informal record of 
a walking trip of 235 miles. It follows 
the pattern of Henry David Thoreau’s 
Cape Cod in bringing light from old 
books and legends to bear on the places 
visited—indeed it uses frequent quota 
tions from that great book—and in por 
traying vividly and sympathetically the 
people met along the way. Mr. Snow’s 
“Pilgrim’s Return” is a_ well-rounded 
and most worth-while experience, which 
the reader is happy to share. 

Past and present are blended, too, on 
a much larger scale of both time and 








Why Men Fail 


lf it were the fun to earn a dollar 
That it always is to spend if; 
it were the fun to begin your work 
As it's apt to be to end it; 
If it were easy to keep your word 
And difficult to break it; 
If it were hard to give advice, 
And easier to take it; 
lf one could accept a new idea 
As easily as resist it— 
Many a man would have success 
Who wonders how he missed it. 
—Gelett Burgess 
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space, in Walter Havighurst’s Land of 
Promise. This is a book about the old 
Northwest Territory, the region of the 
States that border the Great Lakes, from 
Ohio westward. The story it tells ranges 
from La Salle and the fur traders to the 
ore boats and U. S. 28. The wealth of 
historica] detail it contains is firmly or- 
ganized, clearly presented—and related 
with real significance to the life of the 
region today. The book is written with 
Mr. Havighurst’s usual competence. 
There is good reason for treating this 
region as a unit; this study of its event- 
ful past, its equally colorful present, 
reveals in spite of endless diversity its 
regional integrity. 

To round out our shelf of books about 
places, this month, here are four of ex- 
periences in far-flung lands. Robert 
Gibbings’ Blue Angels and Whales | find 
sharply disappointing after the author’s 
mellow and leisured story of travel in 
Ireland, Lovely Is the Lee, which | re- 
viewed in this department. The new 
book is a fragmentary and desultory 
account of observations of marine life 
in Bermuda and in the Red Sea. I have 
found absorbing reading of very real 
value, however, in two new books— 
both written by women—which deal, 
strangely enough, with sumewhat com- 
parable island people. 

Katherine Dunham went to Jamaica 
as an anthropologist, to study the cul- 
ture of the group called the Maroons, in 
their isolated village of Accompong. 


Katherine Dunham’s Journey to Accon 
pong is a daily diary of experiences, ey 
dently much as it was frst written—anc 
perhaps the better for that, since 
brings the reader very close to the me 
and women of Accompong as Katheri: 
Dunham came to know them, and to the 
texture of their lives: ihe daily routins 
at first, then the strange dances, th: 
hidden rituals. We can see that h: 
Jamaican experiences gave Katherin: 
Dunham important materials for hs 
own dance compositions, which—i: 
their interpretations both of primitive 
cultures and of contemporary America: 
Negro life—have added significantly t 
the experience of all who have ses 
them. 

Caroline Mytinger went to New 
Guinea as an artist, to paint portrait 
of the natives. She wanted to paint 
them as people, interesting in then 
selves; also she wanted to make a pi 
torial record of a primitive culture not 
yet much influenced by white civiliza 
tion. Both of these purposes seem good 
and both were accomplished. Her book 
New Guinea Headhunt, seems to be a 
by-product. If it is, let’s have more by 
product books. Few committed in the 
light of complete literary intention man 
age to be so steadily exciting and amus 
ing. There’s a solid core of meaning in 
this book, too, in its detailed (though in 
cidental) account of the workings of the 
enlightened Australian administration 
in its relations with the Papuan natives 

Perhaps the book at the end of the 
shelf is the one most certain to appeal! 
to a large number of Rotarians. Ce! 
tainly it contains good reading for all 
members of the family. Mink, Mary and 
Me is a story of the trapping of valuable 
fur bearers in Canada’s Arctic North— 
and of the growth in mutual trust and 
understanding of a young husband and 
wife, in the hardships and small tri 
umphs of a hazardous occupation fully 
shared. You'll find much of stirring ad- 
venture in this book by Chick Ferguson, 
much of humor, and a shading of trouble 
and tragedy. It’s a day-by-day, play-by 
play record of battles against blizzards, 
of —50 degree temperatures, of good for- 
tune and disaster, of stubborn courage 
You'll read it with absorbed interest, re- 
member it with pleasure and admiration 


- * a 


New vooks mentioned, publishers, prices 

The Colorado, Frank Waters (Rinehart, 
$3).—Listen, Bright Angel, Edwin Corle 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.75).—The Pacific 
Coast Ranges, edited by Roderick Peattie 
( Vanguard, $3.75).—My San Francisco, Ger- 
trude Atherton (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50).— 
Kingsport, Tennessee enagy 2 Club of 
Ringsport, $2).—Money Town, Frederick L. 
Collins (Putnam, $5).—Battle for Chicago, 
Wayne Andrews (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75) .— 
The Great White Hills of New Hampshire, 
Ernest Poole (Doubieday, $3).—A Pilgrim 
Returns to Cape Cod, Edward Rowe Snow 
(Yankee Publishing Co., 72 Broad Street, 
Boston, $3.75).—Land of Promise, Walter 
Havighurst (Macmillan, $3).—Blue Angelis 
and haies, Robert Gibbings (Dutton, $3) 
—Katherine Dunham's Journey to Accom- 
pong (Holt, 33).—New Guinea Headhunt, 
Caroline Mytinger (Macmillan, $4).—Mink, 
at and Me, Chick Ferguson (M. S. Mill. 
53.50). 
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0 Good News for Gums. Overenthusi- 
wielding of the toothbrush is said 
cause gum recession, but too-light 
essure fails to do a thorough job. 
safe and adequate frictional pressure 
been professionally standardized at 
m 12 to 14 ounces. A manufacturer 
changed slightly the toothbrush 
indle, making it a reliable guide to 
is safe and adequate working zone. 


@ Snooper-Scope. In 1880 Alexander 
raham Bell used a device to talk on 
beam of light. The chief difference 
etween his “photophone” and the ones 
ised in World War II lies in their use 
f invisible infrared, so-called “black 
ght.” Our Snooper-Scope (called a 

Sniper-Scope when attached to a car- 
ne) uses infrared beams not to talk 

but to see with. A cesium lamp 
sives off black light, which is focused 
yn any object, even in dense fog or 
nitch darkness, and is reflected back to 

he receiver, where it shows up with a 
reenish cast, but still plainly visible. 
\s police equipment, it is proving of 
ilue. What these large sections of the 
visible spectrum may hold for man, 
o one can say fully, but there is much 

there, we can be sure of that. 


@ ‘Tops’ in Trains. The roll of 
great passenger ships has been 
much lessened by the use of Sperry 
gyroscopes. Robot steering mech- 
anisms for airplanes have de- 
pended on small gyroscopes, as has 
the gyrocompass. But only now 
are these giant spinning tops be- 
ing used to smooth out the effects 
of rough track on railway trains. 
This comes as an outgrowth of the 
tank-gun stabilizers used in World 
War II to make firing of guns 
more accurate. We eagerly await 
their installation on sleeping cars. 


@® Reading Ear. This business of hear- 
ng how you look and seeing how you 
sound has come a step nearer realiza- 
tion. A recent invention causes letters 
m a printed page to emit sounds. A 
blind person can read any printed mat- 
ter by using a light-bearing stylus to 
scan the page and an amplifying device 
Similar to a hearing aid. What the 
reader hears is a combination of high- 
pitched sounds in varying combination. 
With practice he can learn to recognize 
the sounds as words. 


@® Sweetest Yet. Our common saccha- 
rine first made from toluene is gener- 
ally called more than 200 times as sweet 
as cane sugar. Propoxy, a recent dis- 
covery the full name of which is N-pro- 
poxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene, is at least 
1,000 times as sweet as cane” sugar. 
Propoxy is generally diluted with milk 
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sugar until the mixture is merely 500 
times as sweet as cane sugar. Like sac 
charine, propoxy is without food value 
and is suitable for diabetics 


@ Soap Substitutes. During the war, 
German chemists sulphonated petrole 
ums and produced a soap substitute 
which American scientists have im 
proved upon. Thanks to a formula 
based on an alkylated aryl polyether 
sulphate, we are able to produce syn 
thetic soaps without using fats. Tests 
show them to be better than soap for 
scrubbing and washing. Their great 
wetting, detergent, and foaming powers 
are but slightly affected by hard water 
Several of these new products, when 
used in conjunction with soap, greatly 
increase its good qualities 


@ Bristles from Milk. After four years 
of research a scientist has succeeded in 
making satisfactory synthetic bristles 
from the casein of skimmed milk. At 
a new factory in Salisbury, Maryland, a 
casein and water mixture extruded 
through a die is subjected to finishing 
operations that produce a black fiber 
comparable to horsehair or pig bristles 
for making brushes of all kinds. The 
extruded fibers are of any desired 
length, diameter, or degree of stiffness, 
and are highly resistant to acids, oils, 
and organic solvents—and are excellent 
for paintbrushes. 


@ Knifeless Capons. The capon is the 
product of a minor surgical operation. 
Some say an electric needle can be sub- 





HAS A MAN aptitude for a job in the metals 
trade? This hand-eye testing device, shown 
with its inventor, Nelson J. Murbach, a Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., Rotarian, will determine it. 
The speed with which the operator is able 
to make the pencil follow an angular line, 
by manipulation of the wheels, indicates the 
degree of fitness for a job as a machinist. 


stituted for the knife. We know that 
a couple of synthetic female sex hor- 
mones can be mixed with the feed given 
a rooster and shortly his crow will 
change to a falsetto, his masculine strut 
will disappear, his comb will fade, and 
he becomes, in fact, a capon. Even his 
weight will increase eight or ten 


pounds, the fat distribution will resem 
ble that of an old hen, and the meat 
will take on those prized tender juicy 
characteristics of the ¢ apon The neces 
sary hormones are readily available, 
synthetic and cheap. Endocrinologists 


that chemical capons are entirely 





safe and the United States Food and 
Drug Administration has approved the 
chemically produced capons 


® Dentless Fenders. We have had 
plastic embedded fiberglass for 
some time. Soon boats, airplanes, 
and auto bodies will be made of 
this strongest of structural mate- 
rials in proportion to its weight. 
Auto fenders of fiberglass will not 
scratch, bend, or break and can be 
finished as beautifully with the 
new silicone paints as any metal. 


@ Better Gas Masks. Anyone who has 
to wear a gas mask hour after hour 
finds it painfully uncomfortable. Those 
used in warfare cannot be much im 
proved, but for indoor workers the face 
piece has been given a soft rolled-rub 
ber edge, for wearing ease. Instead of 
being sucked in through a canister by 
the wearer, the air supply is supplied 
by a hose system similar to that used 
by undersea divers. 


@® Through a Glass—Clearly! Recent 
ly at a large glass works we read a 
card through the length of a long bar 
of glass; we could not read the card 
the same distance through the air. Also 
seen was a type of glass that could not 
be broken by sudden heat changes. 
When white-hot beakers of this glass 
were plunged into ice water, nothing 
happened. Most astonishing were glasses 
developed to transmit any desired por 
tion of the spectrum. Some trans 
mitted only ultraviolet, and others only 
infrared. With infrared-transmitting 
glass, heat screens are being made for 
fireplaces. They let out the heat, but 
hold back the smoke and sparks. 


@ They'll Fit. A trace of beryllium 
produces copper that can be hardened; 
a trace of gold, and clear glass becomes 
ruby. To carnauba wax, which will 
barely soften at boiling temperatures, a 
trace of a new substance is added, mak- 
ing it water-thin at 120° Fahrenheit, 
while at body temperatures (98° F.) it 
is almost rocklike. This makes possible 
a denture liner that will bring joy to all 
wearers of false teeth. All plates can be 
made to fit perfectly. A derivative of 
this same material will prevent the con- 
gealing of lubricating oil at low tem- 
peratures and so make cars easier to 
start in cold weather. 
* * * 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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A Time to Make a Town Think 





corners HG 


AY AFTER DAY the papers in Sault 

Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, were 

full of stories about some special 
things that were to happen the next 
week. Parents were going to visit 
schools. Youngsters would compete in 
a poster contest. 
cook up banquets for a girls’ basketball 
team and a boys’ hockey club. A “mon- 
ster parade” would roll down Main 
Street. There’d be a big hobby show. 
The first boy and girl babies born in 
the week would receive complete lay- 
ettes. Everybody in the 
game warden—was fast getting into the 
spirit of what was to come. 

“I'll give a prize,” that official de- 
clared, “to the boy who catches the big- 
gest trout next week.” 

But he hadn’t any more than said it 
when the local truant officer, hiding a 
smile, added: “Trout caught during 
school hours will be ineligible.” 

While Sault Ste. Marie was celebrat- 
ing Boys and Girls Week last year— 
that is what all the excitement was 
about—hundreds of other communities 


Service clubs were to 
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That’s what Boys and Girls Week is. Hundreds 
of cities will observe it—April 26 to May 3. 


Se Lee 


throughout the Americas and on other 
continents were observing it, too. Pre- 
fects of schools and leaders of youth 
movements in Melbourne, Australia, 
were pleased to find themselves guests 
at meetings of the Rotary Club, which 
also brought young speakers to its 
rostrum and paid visits to institutional 
homes for children. 

Fathers turned up in school class- 
rooms in Valparaiso, Chile, and, another 
day, hundreds of school youngsters 
were taken on tours of local museums. 

In Slater, Missouri, youngsters staged 
an election and filled all city offices for 
a day with teen-agers. After eight hours 
on the job the young mayor, clerk, city 
attorney, health commissioner, city mar- 
shal, and all the other junior officials 
sat down and wrote serious reports on 
things they figured ought to be done. 
Adult Slaterites who saw those reports 
aren’t much worried about tomorrow’s 
electorate. 

Maybe it’s only natural that Rotary 
Clubs should have played the sponsor 
réle in those celebrations, for Boys and 





PLANNING for Bay 
onne’s outstandin« 

Boys and Girls Week 
celebration of 1946 
began in this group 
—the Youth Service 
Committee of the Ro- 
tary Club. Chairman 
C. F. Fiumefreddo is 
gE materi 
als. . . . One result 
was a series of stu- 
dent tours, this one 

(left) toa naval base 








Bayonne Times 


Girls Week had its origin in Rotary 27 
years ago, but the Week as it is observed 
today belongs not to any one group, but 
to the entire community. All civi 
groups interested in youth can join to 
produce it. By turning the floodlights 
of public attention squarely on young 
sters for several days, the Week gives a 
town an illuminating glimpse of what 
is already doing for young people—ar 
what it should be doing that it isn’t 
It high lights such needs as a year- 
round program for youth, with closer 
coordination of their activities, more 
youth leaders, perhaps more play 
grounds and centers, and more instruc 
tion in democratic responsibility. 

April 26 to May 3 are the dates fo! 
Boys and Girls Week. this year, and 
the theme is to be “Youth—the Trustees 
of Posterity.” The suggested day-by-da\ 
program is as follows: 

Citizenship Day, Saturday, April 2 
Parades, pageants, opening of exhibits 
Election of juvenile city officials. Visits 
to governmental buildings. 

Day in Churches, Sunday, 


ad 


April 27. 
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11 church services, radio programs 


Schools, Monday, April 28. As- 
s, parents’ visiting day, exhibits. 
ly Day April 29. Fam- 
therings, parties 
ted Nations Day, Wednesday, April 
Programs, pageants, movies on U.N., 
SCO 
Health and Safety Day, Thurs- 
May 1. Assemblies, selection of 
iest boy and |, driving tests. 
eers Day, F May 2. Visits to 
tries, offices, stores; arts and crafts 
ts, vocational movies, occupational- 


nee programs. 


of Recreation, Saturday, May 3. 


tic games and tournaments, dra- 


s, gatherings in youth centers. 
leading up promotion of the 1947 ob- 
ince in the United States will be, as 

the National Boys and Girls Week 
Tnited States, 


tee of prominent men 


nittee for the 1 a self- 
tituted commit 
women interested 

Not a comn 
nal, it 
eration. Chairman 
is Herbert J 
t First Vice 


in boys and girls 
1ittee of Rotary Inter- 
has Rotary’s 
of the 
Taylor, of Illinois, a 
President of Rotary In- 


nevertheless 


commit- 


national. The secretary is S. Kend- 

Guernsey, of Florida, a Past Di- 
tor and Nominee of the Nominating 
mittee for President of Rotary In- 


national in 1947-48. The committee’s 
ress is 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
~ 1%. 
Bayonne, 
k at 
ns last 

of this 


Illinois. 
New 
Boys 


Rotarians took 
and Girls Week sugges- 
and “There’s one 
program Club 
fitted to push—the Careers Day 
So—working through their Youth 
», they called together 
ss and the schools and 


Jersey, 
year said: 


our is spe- 


Service Committee 
ers of busine 

up with them a series of know-your- 
tours for Bayonne boys and girls. 
velling in of about 30, and 
ompanied by a Rotarian and a teach- 
the the adults of 
‘city cracking oil in a huge refinery, 
ting local daily 
vspaper 750,000 volts of 
lectricity in a cable plant, operating a 
and stitching women’s 
Then the 
udents sat down and wrote reports on 

e tours and entered them in a prize 
yntest conducted by the Rotary Club. 
suth was the subject of the Club’s reg- 
lar meeting that too, with the 
perintendent of urging Ro- 
ians to take the lead in fighting ju- 
nile delinquency and with others pro- 
posing a year-round program for youth, 
establishment of a musical scholarship, 
a program of occupational counselling, 
Through these and other 
and Girls Week made 
Bayonne more conscious of the job it is 
doing with its children than anything 


groups 


youngstel S saw 


out an edition of a 


handling 


ge naval base, 
pparel in a garment factory. 


week, 
schools 


and so on. 


activities, Boys 


had in a long time. 
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In I Maryland, where the 
Rota ( » served as coordinator, one 
of the st impressive features proved 


to be Recreation Day, sponsored jointly 
by the Club and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce \ softball round-robin tour 
ney and swimming meets Kept the city 
parks busy a part of the day, and a 
county track meet called the Francis 
Scott Key Track and Field Meet topped 


it all off. Thi 


the meet 


s was the first running ot 


and public demand was strong 
annual event. 


for making it an 


Whatever the form of the observance, 
you find Boys and Girls Week driving 
toward these objectives: 

1. To focus public attention upon boys 


and girls, their potentialities and their 


problems, to the end that more and more 


adults will be awakened to the 
Youth 


inspired to participate. 


joys and 


opportunities of Service and be 


2. To give impetus to a year-round 
program of character-building activities 
for the general welfare girls, 
and to the the 


agencies which are serving that purpose. 


of boys and 


acquaint public with 


3. To emphasize the importance of a 


sound body, a trained mind, and spir- 
itual growth in the complete develop- 
ment of the boy and girl, and to empha- 
the important the 
the church, school in 


such development. 


functions of 
and the 


size 
home, 


4. To emphasize the need for instilling 


mH it it 


in boy i ve of count 
and respect fo s laws and estab ~“d 
institutio1 ind of b ying to ea 
realization o $a > ind 0 il 
ities as a ¢ 

It was Rotary ( > oO Ne 
York, New Yor that t Boys and G 
Wee iea was b Laune y \ it 
it called B WW 1 1920 ( ) 
staged a ) id f so 0,000 
boys on Ma Da rx ft i ea 
went on with Boys Day in ( irch, Boy 
Day in Schoo ind so o Fiy the 
( é p dl » tl idea in 1921 B 
the mid ) 1,400 ) { ; 
were staging s la We Today 
ye 2,500 in i ands will hav i 
Boys and G Week In eral Latin 
American lands wh known a 
Sen a \ ) ) \\ f ft 
Child Boys and Girl W na b 
held in O er or other ) ~ mad 
it may stres yme such activit is “The 
Best Companion” movement ch Ro 
tarv Clubs of thy rion have long con 
ducted among school children—but the 
spirit and aims and usually even th 
day-by-day program of the Weel ire 
similar wherever it is observed 

Every town that stops to think of it 
knows full well that its whole future is 
tied to those youngsters who fill it 
schools and haunt its soda fountains 
Boys and Girls Week is a way of makin 


a town stop 


i 
} 


|) 
I 


to think of it. 
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ROTARY interest in youth continues the year around. That was evidenced in Charles City, 


lowa—where Rotarians sponsor a Summer playground—by this float in a civic parade, 
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Club Sparks The initiative in re- 
Reconstruction building quarters 
for the local Salva- 


tion Army, whose building had been 
destroyed by the war, has been taken 
by the Rotary Club of DEvENTER, TH! 
NETHERLANDS. ... The Club also has 
promoted interest in the establishment 
of a home for destitute children. 

The Mail Way A joint meeting by 


to Understanding mail! That is what 
is in prospect for the 


Rotary Clubs of SiLverton, CoLo., and 
ABERGAVENNY, ENGLAND. Each Club is 
preparing a paper on its own commu- 
nity, which the other will read at meet- 
ings to be held on the same day. 

Rotarians of PiTeaA, SWEDEN, have like 
wise found a way to advance interna 
tional understanding. Noting that the 





Club in Air 


Another Rotary ‘‘first’’ was re- 
cently added to the records when 83 
members of the Rotary Club of 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, organized an ‘‘in-flight’’ Ro- 
tary meeting. The event took place 
aboard a Pan American DC-4 as the 
group was flying to pay a visit to 
the Rotary Club of San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico. 











Pirea Club was listed between the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Pisco, Peru, and PITMAN, 
N. J., in the Official Directory of Rotary 
International, members of the Swedish 
Club sent letters to their “directory 
neighbors,” extending regards and best 
wishes. 


The Rotary Club of 
GHENT, BELGIUM, re- 
cently gave the con- 
tents of its charity box to the commit- 
tee in charge of reforestation of the Is- 
land of Walcheren (The Netherlands). 
At the same time, GHENT Rotarians 
wrote to the Rotary Club of MIDDLEBURG, 
located on Walcheren, expressing ad- 
miration for the work of rehabilitation 
carried out by the Dutch nation. ... 
Shortly. after the Guent Club started a 
campaign to remedy the critical nurse 
shortage in Belgium, a member’s daugh- 
ter announced that she would become a 
nurse. 


Ghent Gift to 
Grow and Grow 


Silver anniversaries 
will be observed dur- 
ing April by 33 more 
Rotary Clubs. Congratulations to them 
all! They are Columbia, Mo.; Monroe, 
N. C.; Elizabeth City, N. C.; Crete, 
Nebr.; Franklin, Ohio; Kamloops, B. C., 
Canada; Reidsville, N. C.; Pascagoula, 


33 More Clubs 
Hove Birthdays 
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Charleroi, Pa.; 


Miss.; Belleville, N. J.: 
Tamaqua, Pa.; Stuttgart, Ark.; Flora, 
Ill.; Fort Myers, Fla.; Owatonna, Minn.; 


Blytheville, Ark.; Calexico, Calif.; 
Brawley, Calif.; Globe, Ariz.; Shelby- 
ville, Ill.; Sumter, S. C.; Ponca City, 
Okla.; Welch, W. Va.; Greenville, Pa.; 
Boyne City, Mich.; Port Hope, Ont., 
Canada; Larned, Kans.; Thomasville, 
N. C.; Olney, Ill.; Murphysboro, I11.; 
Hammond, La.; Ripon, Wis.; and 


Ellensburg, Wash. 


Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians inevery 
clime find ways of 
helping make life more livable for 
youngsters. A Rotarian in YveERDON, 
SWITZERLAND, for example, is endeavor- 
ing to give a group of Belgian and Alsa- 
tian children faces and hands which are 
as nearly normal as possible. ‘They 
were badly disfigured as the result of 
bombardments and the explosion of 
land mines. . Thanks to the interest 
taken by MANsourRAH, Ecypt, Rotarians, 
60 poor infants in that community are 


Tots in Need 
Find a Friend 


assured of a better chance in life. 

Earns $52,000; “One of the most 

Boy Tells How stimulating pro- 
grams we ever had 


. -’ said Rotarians of La CrosskE, WIs., 
after they had entertained two National 
1-H Club winners. One of the guests, 
winner of national achievement honors, 
whose earnings in eight years of club 
projects aggregated more than $52,000, 
gave his Rotary hosts a bit of advice on 
sound farming practices. The other 
winner declared, “The world needs 


a Le 


YOU NEVER “sausage” appetites as folks 
in Bethalto, Ill., displayed when these Rotar- 
ians served a public pancake-and-sausage 
supper recently. Profits were used to pur- 
chase a registered purebred gilt, which went 


junior leaders, and we 4-H membe) 
trying to do our best to help other | 
and girls by getting them interested 
club work and in improving their w: 
after they join.” 


Commuters Hear A barrel of sup 


Famed Airman latives, to hear mem- 
bers tell it, would 


required to describe the recent “c 
muters’ night” program staged by the 
Rotary Club of Nortuport, N. Y. Each 
member was expected to bring at 
one guest, preferably a _ resident 
commuter. Speaker of the evening 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky. Hi 
showed pictures of damage done 
atomic bombs, air bombs, and artill 
during World War II, explaining t! 
difference between these destructi 
powers, and pointing out that in war, 
control of the air is most essential. 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ht 
vik, ICELAND, recent- 
ly had an unusual opportunity for Co 
munity Service. They took the initi- 
ative in promoting construction of a s¢ 
wall outside the harbor of their city. 


Icelanders Urge, 
Get a Sea Wall 


BERK! 
“started 


Rotarians of 
LEY, CALIF., 
something 

years ago when they made a visit to th 
Rotary Club of RENO, Nev. Members of 
other Clubs in the East Bay 
joined with them in the years befor 
World War II. When the intercity affa 

was resumed recently, a special train 
was needed to carry the 112 guests from 


East Bay Clubs 
Have Big Day 


several 


regi 


Photo: Marshall 





to a 4-H lad with the understanding that he 
would give the Club two of the first pigs. The 
process will be repeated each generation, 
and thus will help improve the grade of 
swine produced in the Bethalto vicinity. 
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wagon, carried off top honors for his master, Bill Federick. who is seen receiving a ribbon 


from Frank C. McMahon 


as Show Chairman Archie L. Waters watches and Club President 


Buell E. Tade steadies a wagging tail. The show attracted more than 300 canine entries. 


East Bay Rotary Clubs. Making tt 
a “double decker,” the travelling Rotar- 
ins stopped off to visit the TRUCKEE- 
AHOE, CaLir., Club in the evening after 
e large noon meeting in Rene A spe- 
il feature of the Reno program added 
ternational flavor when one of the 
guests, a CARACAS, VENEZUELA Rotarian, 
presented the host Club with a friend- 
ship banner bearing the Rotary emblem 
and the Venezuelan crest 


Meeting a challenge 
that its city provide 
for the maximum 
civic development of its future citizens, 
the Rotary Club of ScHENecTapy, N. Y., 
supporting a unique project aimed at 
assisting out-of-school youth. A survey 
had disclosed that 40 percent of the 
y's young people were not graduating 
from high school and 85 percent were 
not attending college, and had no affilia- 
with civic or service organizations. 
The answer, Rotarians felt, was to 
gather the young men and women, 18 
23, into a Youth Service Club which 
would meet weekly and discuss current 
affairs, special interests, civic affairs, 
and social events. The group will pro- 
vide two meetings a year for the Rotary 
Club, which will provide four meetings 
in return. 


Club to Bridge 
a Social Gap 


Concert Boosts The proposed com 


Hospital Fund munity hospital for 
Fort Morcan. Coro 


was recently boosted $1,260 nearer real- 
ity when the local Rotary Club turned 
over a check for that amount to the 
hospital association. The money was 
raised at a Rotary-sponsored concert. 


Greetings to Congratulations to 
40 More Clubs 40 more Rotary 

Clubs—34 new anu 
six readmitted—which nave been added 
to the roster of Rotary International! 
They are (with sponsors in parenthe- 
ses): Bratislava. Czechoslovakia (re 
admitted); Kungsbacka, Sweden; 
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Chowchilla (Madera), Calit.; Arriaga 
(Tenosique), Mexico; Santo Anastacio 
(Presidente Prudente), Brazil; Camden 
(Oneida). N  Y.; South Lake Tahoe 
(Carson City, Nev., and Placerville), 
Calif.; The Pelhams (New Rochelle), 


N. Y.; Fawnskin [Bear Valley] (San 
Bernardino), Calif.; Dunedin (Clear- 
water). Fla 

Menlo Park (Pale Alto) Calif.; 
Springfield (Eugene), Oreg.; Antioch 
(Pittsburg), Calif.; Hamina, Finland; 


Campsie, Australia; Huntingdon, Eng 
land; Ringwood, England; Beaver 
(Rochester), Pa.; Climax (Vicksburg), 
Mich.; Salem (Rolla), Mo.; Blairstown 
(Hackettstown), N. J.; East Oakland 
(Oakland), Calif 

La Rochelle, France (readmitted): 
Teplice-Sanov, Czechoslovakia (readmit- 
ted); Dumaguete, The Philippines (re- 
admitted); Frinton-on-Sea, England; 
Riberalta (Santa Cruz de la Sierra), Bo 
livia; Motueka, New Zealand; Fort 


Payne (Gadsden), Ala.; Orland (Chico), 


INTERNATIONAL Service Committeemen 
of the Rotary Club of Pasadena, Calif.. are 
shown rallying around an improvised corral 


Calif.; Cherbourg, France (readmit- 
ted): Courtrai, Belgium (readmitted): 
Hobart (Stamford), N. Y Roxbury 
(Stamford), N. Y.; New Berlin (Oneon 
ta). N. Y.: Babylon (Bay Shore), N. Y.; 
Ardmore (Pulaski), Tenn.: Nairn, Scot 
land: Peebles. Scotland: and Kolin 
Czechoslovakia 


"And Come Again! After “making up” a 


Denver Writes meeting at the Ro 
tary Club of DENVER, 


Couo., a Rotarian shouldn't be surprised 
to receive a letter of appreciation. Be 
sides thanking him for the visit, it will 
include the name of the Denver ROTARIAN 
holding a similar classification, with the 
suggestion that he look up the Den 
verite the next time he’s in town. 


Program Has A program held re 


Long Reach cently by the Rotary 
Club of Fort ATKIN 


son. Wts., may prove far-reaching indeed 
As a part of its observance of THE Ro 
TARIAN Week, the Club staged a two-team 
quiz contest based on articles in the 
magazine. The score was close, 21 to 17 
The losers took up a collection among 
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LOUISE WESTGATE poses with her grand 
champion lamb which brought a top price of 
$2.80 a pound at the recent first annual 
Pendleton, Oreg., Rotary Club F.F.A. and 4-H 
Club show and sale. Total sales were $8,565 

Photo: Maryland 





which was used to focus attention on the 
recent Club project “Heifers for Relief.” 
The Club was able to purchase two animals. 
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JUST A SAMPLE! Members of the Rotary- 
sponsored rescue squad of Burlington, Wis., 
demonstrate their technique (also see item 


themselves, gathering $27 to provide 
Fourth Object subscriptions to THE Ro 
TARIAN and Revista RotTaria—the two 
magazines going to some 70 countries. 


When PITTSFIELD, 
MASs., Rotarians 
were hosts recently 
to 11 “war brides” now living in their 
vicinity, they learned, among other 
things, which American foods have 
made the greatest impression on the 


‘Hot Dogs’ Win 
World Favor 


newcomers. The list included “hot 
dogs,” corn on the cob, popcorn, pie, 
baked beans, and doughnuts. Three of 


the guests were interviewed at the 
meeting for a radio broadcast. The 
guests hailed from Belgium, England, 
France, Ireland, Italv, Scotland, and 


Wales. 


St. Louis Keeps In recent months 
Orators on Tap inter¢ ity activities 
have taken on _ so 
important a place in the Rotary Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., that the very term has 
acquired a new meaning. A list has 
been compiled of all members available 
for speaking engagements before other 
Rotary Clubs of the vicinity, and inter- 
Club visiting has reached a new high. 
The Sr. Louis roster has been divided 
into 11 sections, and members make an 
effort to attend near-by Rotary meetings 
on specified days, attending regularly 
scheduled intercity sessions within the 
county. 
6,154 Miles The free rides which 
of Smiles Rotarians of WEL- 
LESLEY, MaAss., pro- 


vided for paraplegics and other patients 
at Cushing Hospital in near-by FRAMING- 
TON at Christmas time proved so popu- 
lar that the Club has decided to make 
that service a regular thing. During the 
holidays the Club members transported 
19 patients and six relatives a total of 
6,154 miles—to points in New York, 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachu 
setts, etc. A special Committee has now 
been set up to handle emergency trans- 


portation requests of the patients, 


Rotary to “Be Prepared” is a 
the Rescue Scout motto — but 

wise counsel for any- 
one. The Rotary Club of BURLINGTON, 


Wis., must think so, for about a year 
ago it started a move to sponsor a 
rescue squad for the community. Funds 
were raised, a truck and equipment 
were purchased, and personnel was re 
cruited and trained. Recently 17 mem- 
bers of the squad were given Red Cross 
certificates for having completed a first- 
aid course. A demonstration (see cut) 
of the equipment followed a dinner 
which the Club recently tendered the 
squad. 


Music, ’tis said, hath 
charms... and they 
are being made more 
widely known daily. In this, Rotary 
Clubs are helping. Last year the Rotary 
Club of PorToLa, CALIF., began sponsor- 
ing a music scholarship for sophomores 
in the local high school. The winner 
will receive a six-week course of instruc- 
tion at a near-by college during the 
Summer vacation. .. . Three radios—all 
that have been available—have been 
purchased by the Rotary Club of SypNEY 
Mines, N. S., CANADA, and presented to 
local schools. Students brought 
music to the Rotary Club of Trai, B. C., 
CANADA, recently when the local high- 
school girls’ choir was entertained by 
the Club. The guests then entertained 
their hosts. ... By conducting a waste- 
paper drive and a white-elephant auc- 
tion, the Rotary Club of Concorp, Mass., 
raised more than $1,200, which was 
turned over to the local school band for 
uniforms, 


Clubs Bend to 
Musical Trend 


Career Day Helps When high-school 


High-Schoolers students in HINGHAM, 
MAss., approach 


graduation day, chances are they have 
a better-than-average idea as to what 
course their business or professional 
life will follow. Here’s why: Every 


other year a “career day” is held at 
their school through the codperation of 





RINGSIDE seats for all! Members of the 
Crescenta-Canada, Calif., Rotary Club re- 
cently were treated to a “knockout” pro- 





the local Rotary Club and school 
cials. Guidance information quest 
naires are filled out, occupational i: 
ests are found, and on the |} 
speakers are on hand to give advi 
their respective fields. 


Ng 


Visiting Rota 

are usually 

duced at Rotary 
meetings. In St. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
Winter traffic brings guests in ¢ 
numbers, the process was recently 

versed. The Club’s 97 members 

tendance were introduced to the 

visitors. 


Might Call It 
‘Reverse English’ 


Things were brig 
in BONDUEL,W 
during the year~ 
holiday season, thanks to the k 
Rotary Club. In the face of the 1 
national coal strike and the ens 
shortages, village officials had dec 
to make no effort to decorate the stres 
Showing that there was still a star of : 
hope, the Rotary Club installed a h 
five-pointed emblem of greenery 
lights across the main thoroughfare 


Bonduel Raises 
Star of Hope 


A Sailor’s Yarn Coéperating with t 
hospital newspay: 


Pays Off 
and the Red Cr 


the Rotary Club of SENEcA FALLS, N. \ 
sponsored a short-story writing cont: 
for patients of a near-by U. S. naval h: 
pital. First prize ($25) went to a foi 
mer teacher in a Navy service scho 
who wrote for his home-town news] 
per during his high-school days and w 
is aiming at a career as a writer. 





For many years th« 


How Hollywood 
Rotary Club of Ho! 
LYwoop, CALiIrF., h: 


Will Do It 


been aiding various youth projects. It 
has maintained a Student Loan Fun 
provided a craft lodge for the local “‘\ 
provided a Scout cabin, and enabk 
youngsters to attend Summer camp 
Members felt that that was still not 
enough! So a study was made, and 
was decided that a youth counsell 
should be employed, to work under th« 
supervision of a special committee (of 
which at least a majority and the chai! | 
man are to be [Continued on page 5: 





gram which will live long in their collec- 
tive memory. They saw and heard a boxing 
match as televised by a Los Angeles station. 
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fi. 1 Aboard! Good attendance from 
around the Rotary world is indi 
the forthcoming Convention of 
International in San Francisco, 
June 8 to 12, inclusive, as witness 
excerpt from a recent letter from 
’ SmITH, of Wahiawa-Waialua, 
Governor of the 100th District: 


ive contacted the Matson Naviga- 
npany and made temporary res 
for 50 Rotarians and their 

» leave Hawaii on or about June 


ving in San Francisco June 6.” 


Strike! Once again Rotary Club bow! 
from all over New York State 

eet to compete on the varnished 
The fifth annual tournament 

red for them by the Rotary Club 
» N. Y., will be held in that 
il 19. In addition to champion 
bowling honors 
172d, and 174th 
be at stake. The 


Svracuse 


d booster titles, 
169th, 
Districts will 


170th, 






Meet Director Zegarra 











“*wa I RECTOR” is a common ti- 
tle for Jornce M. ZeGARRA, 
of Lima, Peru. Besides serving 


EPR 


= Rotary International in that ca- 
f pacity he is his Government's 
? Director of Irrigation, and a di- 
4 rector of the Students’ League 
= of Peru. 


He has served the Peruvian 
Government as head of the 
Technical Commission of the 
Province of La Libertad and as 
Inspector General of the Irri- 
gation Service. 

“Director JorGe” has been 
President of the Rotary Clubs 
of Trujillo and Lima. He has 
served Rotary International as 
a District Governor and as a 
Committeeman and he is now 
on the Magazine Committee 
and the Nominating Committee 
for President of RI in 1947-48. 
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A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’ . . . and 
news notes on official and other matters. 


- 


went to a team 
with Aprtan C. San- 
taking individual 


championship in 1946 
from Nunda, N. Y., 


+1 


FrorD, of that team, 


three-game laurels. 


Scroll. When Vircit C. Grirrin, oldest 
member of the Rotary Club of Mobile, 
Ala., recently observed his 85th birth- 
day, fellow members presented him 
with a framed scroll (see cut) in recog- 
nition of his efficient service as a citizen, 
churchman, Federal officer, and Rotar- 
ian. He was clerk of Federal Court for 
nearly 30 years. The scroll bore the sig- 
nature of every active and honorary 
member of the Club. 


Edison Stamp. Philatelists are proudly 
adding the THomas A. EpIson commem 
orative stamp to their collections, but 
few perhaps know the story behind that 
United States stamp. The photograph 
used for the stamp design was taken 28 
years ago by WALTER Scott SHINN, a 
member of the Rotary Club of New York, 
N. Y. RorTarian SHINN, a commercial 
photographer, recalls that the picture 
was taken on one of the four spare 
plates he had left after taking several 
family-group portraits, when Mrs. EpIson 
suggested that he take her husband’s 
picture alone. “With tolerant expres- 
sion, gazing into space, he seemed so far 
removed it seemed as though I would 
not be able to get a ‘live’ picture of 
him,” RoTartIAN SHINN recalls. “In 
peration I said, ‘We do not want an 
other picture of you which looks like a 
taxidermist’s job! Follow me with your 
eyes, and try to look as if there is “some 
body home.”’ This seemed to amuse 
him, and my frankness and enthusiasm 
aroused his interest. One picture was a 


des- 


winner.” 


Honors. Herotp C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools of Kansas City, Mo., 
and President of the local Rotary Club, 
was recently elected president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. A Past District Governor, he 
is a past president of the Schoolmasters 
Club, composed of Rotarian school su- 
perintendents in the Superintendence 
Division of the National (U.S. A.) Edu- 
cation Association. . . . Vasco NOGUEIRA 
DE OLIveErRO, of Oporto, Portugal, Gover- 
nor of Rotary’s 62d District, was re- 
cently awarded the Order of the British 
Empire (Officer); and Rorartans MARIO 
ALves and ARMANDO MARQUES GUEDES, 
of Figueira and Lisbon, respectively, 
were awarded the King’s Medal by KING 
Georce VI, of England. ... Rotarians 
and rail officials recently paid tribute to 
Georce W. SMITH, Greenville, Mich., Ro- 
tarian, upon his retirement after 38 years 
of service with the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad. SHANTILAL MANGALDAs, of 
Ahmedabad, India, has been sent by his 
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THOMAS J. TAYLOR, JR., President of the 
Rotary Club of Mobile, Ala., holds the rec 
ognition scroll which his Club recently pre 
sented to Virgil C. Griffin (also see item) 


Government to the International Labo: 
Conference in Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

M. R. A. Batic, Past Secretary of the Ro 
tary Club of Bombay, India, is the first 
Indian to be appointed consular repre 
sentative of the Government of India in 
Portuguese Goa. ...G. V. MAVLANKAR 
an honorary Ahmedabad, India, Rotar 
ian, is speaker of the Central Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhi. 


JULIO E DescoLe, of 
Argentina, has been ap 
Rotary’s President, RicHarp 
C. HEDKE, to serve as Chairman of the 
Extension Committee for Ibero-America 
(Southern Region) to fill the vacancy 
caused by the PEDRO 
MENENDEZ LEEs, of Montevideo, Uruguay 


Chairman. 
Aires, 
pointed by 


Buenos 


recent death of 


UNESCO. To initiate a wide interest 
+) 


building “the de 
minds, 700 


among educators in 
fenses of peace” in 
“UNESCO were recently dis 
tributed National Education 


Association to leaders of State and local 


young 
by the 


teachers’ associations. Superintendents 
of Catholic schools in 150 
cities were also supplied with the kits 
Each unit included a copy of the new 
Rotary booklet ‘In the Minds of Men,’ 
which contains Constitution of 
UNESCO together with comments and 
questions. A handbook accompanying 
the kit mentions Rotary Clubs as a 
helpful source of material for programs 
and activities in support of the United 
Nations Economic, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization. 


parochial 


the 


Coincidence, PAUL KELLER, President 
of the Rotary Club of Clayton, N. C., 
was eating breakfast in a dining car on 
his way to New York, N. Y., to attend 
the funeral of an aunt. A Rotarian sat 
down at the table with him. He proved 
to be Aucust KeEtvar, President of the 
Rotary Club of Ypsilanti, Mich., who 
was also en route to New York, N. Y., 


to attend a relative’s funeral. “I won 
der,” PRESIDENT KELLER muses, “how 
47 
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True Indocr: Comfort 
is built right in 


— when your home has a Mueller Climatrol System 
to condition and handle air for “climate control” 


One of your most important home- 
planning steps is selecting the right 
system te Indoor Comfort. True In- 
door Comfort depends on the condi- 
tion of the air in your home, That’s 
why your best choice is Mueller Cli- 
matrol, basically designed to condition 
and handle air for “climate control.” 


You set a high standard of Indoor 
Comfort when you choose Mueller 
Climatrol — and you have a basic 
unit to which future air-conditioning 
developments can be added easily and 
economically in years to come, 


4 






The complete Mueller Climatrol 
line includes the right size and type 
for your exact needs, whether you are 
building or modernizing. Each is spe- 
cially designed for efficiency with a 
specific fuel — gas, oil, or coal; each 
is smartly styled in the modern man- 
ner, engineered for maximum com- 
fort, convenience, and economy. 


Mueller’s 90 years of specialized 
experience assures certain satisfaction 
when you choose a modera Climatrol 
System for comfort in your home. 


wi'Bee 
al . C-20A 


Previous orders may make it impossible to furnish your Climatrol 
System immediately. However, if you need additional infor- 
mation on Mueller Climatrol, see your local dealer or write — 








many Kellers are Club Presidents thi 
year, and how many of them attend 
funerals in New York on January 2: 


County Count. Remember the qu 
tion raised by J. Kent Puipps, of Ro: 
ceverte, W. Va., in THE ROTARIAN 
February (page 56)? He wonders 
whether any U.S. county had more tha 
six Rotary Clubs. Howarp R. Prt, of 
the Rotary Club of Ferndale, Mic} 
comes forth to report that his count 
(Oakland) has ten Clubs. At the sa 
time JAMES P. THOMPsoON, editor of t} 
Rota-Ry-View, publication of the Rota 
Club of Wolcott, N. Y., points out that 
though his county (Wayne) is smal] 
it has 15 towns and no cities—it boast 
of nine Rotary Clubs. 


‘Flyingest.’ The Rotary Club of Ada, 
Ohio, feels that it is entitled to be: 
called the “Flyingest” Rotary Club 
the United States. If anyone dispute 
the claim, let him consider these fact 
presented by CHARLES W. Hawk, Clu 
Secretary: Of the Club’s 34 membe) 
two have instructor’s licenses, two have 
private licenses, four are taking instruc 
tion and have solo time toward thei: 
licenses, and eight own their own ai! 
planes. 


Booklets. Among booklets now re 
ceiving wide circulation in Tennessee 
are two with Rotarians in back of them 
One booklet, Job Possibilities in the 
Printing, Publishing, and Allied Grapivi 
Arts Industries, intended to help ex 
servicemen and employers in selecting 
vocations and training opportunities 
was written by E. W. Patmer, of Kings 
port, Tenn., a Past Director of Rotary 
International, and published by th 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., of 
New York, of which J. Raymonp Ti 
FANY, of Hoboken, N. J., Past First Vice 
President of Rotary International, is 
general counsel and administrative head 

. Tennessee Youth Guide was devel 
oped and published by the Community 
Services Division of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, of which WILL R. 
MANIER, JR., of Nashville, a Past Presi 
dent of Rotary International, was chair- 
man in 1942-46. Other Rotarians backed 
this project, which saw 50,000 copies dis- 
tributed to teen-agers of the State, one 
Rotary-headed firm donating the paper 
and another one providing the engrav- 
ings. 


Sequel. Remember the item about 
the red-tie stunt of the Rotary Club of 
Sweetwater, Tex., which was reported 
in this department in February? Here’s 
another, more interesting chapter: 
When the traditional red tie was miss 
ing from the necks of many Sweetwater 
Rotarians at a recent intercity meeting, 
their President, Tom H. KAssNer, de- 
cided to do something about it. He 
bought some material to make ties for 
the entire membership when he was 
sure that they would not all be able to 
get cravats of the same hue. Some days 
later his wife discovered the goods and, 
believing it to be some she had once 
bought but had forgotten, she made a 
suit of it. Can you tie that? 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Greece: Tried by Fire! 


[Continued from page 24] 


are an acute and vital problem difficult 
to solve. 

About 70 percent of the merchant 
rine of Greece—a seafaring nation— 
as been lost Her railroads are vir- 
illy obliterated. Typical of the wan- 
n destruction and systematic looting 

by the retreating Germans was the air- 
raft plant with which I was associated. 
It was stripped of all but eight ma- 
nines. 

1. Greece is still a nation on relief. 
Under UNRRA it imported and distrib- 
ited two-thirds of all food consumed. 

» The sky-high inflation is proving 
lisastrous financially. 

Of course, the first stage of UNRRA 
help to Greece had consisted mainly in 
feeding and clothing the exhausted peo- 
ple, providing sanitary means, and re- 
storing disrupted communications and 
nplements of production in agriculture 
and industry. But a long-range problem 
yf rehabilitation will be dependent upon 
the degree to which Greece’s own pro- 
luctivity is raised. Hydroelectric-power 
production should be speeded up and 
tourism encouraged 

Heading into her misty future, Greece 
in draw courage from her glorious 
past. As long as 2,500 years ago, and 
gain in Northern Epirus during the 
Winter of 1940-41 Greece stood in the 
path of tyranny like David before Goli- 
ath and heroically turned it back. Her 
victories over the Persians at Marathon 
and Salamis were the first triumphs of 
a liberty-loving people over despotism 
in history. 

Those victories, as Will Durant wrote 
in his The Life of Greece, “made Europe 
possible.” It was as though the entire 
Greek nation, electrified by this miracu- 
ous success against overwhelming odds, 
felt moved to respond with greatness. 
And it did, as history records. As the 
cradle of democracy, Greece laid down 
moral and philosophical precepts which 
still form the foundation of civilization. 

In almost every phase of life her great 
sons of that period blazed trails of 
thought that are still trod today. Euclid, 
Pythagoras, and Archimedes formulated 
many of the theories of mathematics. 
Democritos and Ionian thinkers started 





Answer to ‘What Would You Do?’ 
on Page 11 


The Federal Trade Commission over- 
ruled the opinions of its legal experts 
and decided that the bakery was not 
being untruthful when it stated that 
two-thirds of a pint of fresh milk is in 
every pound loaf of its bread. The 
complaint was ordered dismissed, mean- 
ing that the bakery was given permis- 
sion to go right on doing what it had 
been doing. 




















Grand Canyon... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- 
road entering Grand 
Canyon National Park, 
provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 
masterpiece. 


Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you direct to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 
ground fairyland. Costs 
are low for side trip rail 


fare and all-expense tour. 


Indian-detours... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Dude Ranches... 
there are scores of big 
and little ranches along 
the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 


Yosemite . . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras. ..a 
National Park of mag- 
nificent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 
glacier fed lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite 
from both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


California... sun- 
splashed beaches, ocean 
drives, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric Missions, orange 
groves, and miles of 
lowers. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convenient daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and in California. 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 








on your Santa Fe Trip 
to Rotary’s Convention 
San Francisco—June 8-12, 1947 


6 Famous Santa Fe trains for California 
Consult any Santa Fe ticket office for details about includ- 
ing these Western Wonderlands in your convention trip. 
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THEY’RE 
HOMELESS! 


and a Pyrene* Fire Extinguisher at 
the start would have saved it. 


Every other minute a home catches fire 
in this country—99% caused by care- 
lessness of ordinary citizens. Our 
per capita loss is four to six times 
that of any European country. 


An investment in Pyrene may 
save the investment in your home. 








Insist upon Pyrene at home and 
auto supply dealers. 








SR 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK 8 





CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind of 
reproduction unit in your office! 


**KPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Anything! 
Even photos and 
printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 











(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies righi from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies 1-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
— including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.”’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 
Oe 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC 47, & 

g Chicago 14, Ill. a 

Send, without obligation, your informative 8 

@ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and e 

§ its savings in time, money and labor. a 
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the atomic theory of matter. Hippocrates 
sired the science of medicine. Iktinos 
and Phidias created the Parthenon. 
Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle were peer- 
less philosophers. Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides wrote plays which are 
still a source of inspiration, while Hero- 
dotus has been called the father of 
history. 

Overrun and destroyed in the 15th 
Century, Greece for nearly 400 years 
didn’t exist as a State, but the Hellenic 
Orthodox Church and the self-governed 
communities kept the fire of faith, tra- 
dition, and hope. Then in the 19th Cen- 
tury she borrowed from the legacy of 
democracy she had given the Western 


world centuries before and regained her | 
independence. Inspired by the American | 


and French revolutions, she threw off | 


the Ottoman yoke between 1821 and 
1829 and once again joined the ranks of 
the free and independent States of the 
world. 


T opay. as in the days when the Per- 
sians and the Romans swept over her 
domain, Greece is geographically and 
politically a meeting place of the West 
and East. Like millions of people the 
globe around we hoped that One World 
would evolve from the war. Yet all 
around us we see the realistic clashing 
of the West and East. 

Greece’s claims to two of her former 
areas and to a slight rectification of her 
border with Bulgaria have been only 
partially satisfied. The Dodecanese 
Islands, seized by Italy in 1911, have 


been returned by award of the Big Four | 
foreign ministers and the Peace Treaty. 


However, the claim to Northern Epirus, 
now in Albania, is opposed by northern 
neighbors. Although this section, which 
is ethnographically Greek, was liberated 
by Greece in the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
13, it was taken away from her later. 


| Greece today does not think it too much 


to ask the return to the mother country 
of this Province which was the very war 
theater of the Greeks’ heroic struggle 
against the Axis in 1940-41. 

Twice the Senate of the United States 
has championed the return of Northern 
Epirus to Hellas—first in 1920, again in 
1946. 

Unfortunately, international tension 
has developed over Greece and this has 
been hand in glove with internal tur- 
moil. Following the country’s libera- 
tion, the Government in exile, which 
had remained loyal to the constitutional 
King, returned to Athens. A clash with 
the left wing of the resistance move- 
ment set off the internecine strife with 
conservative citizens loyal to the consti- 
tutional government. Order was restored 
only after 42 days of deplorable blood- 
shed. 

In the March 31, 1946, elections the 


, progressive conservatives won a clear 


majority in Parliament and soon after 


| called a plebiscite on the question of 








Stacy-Adams Shoes, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TRIP! 


Go or come via NP! See 1,000 
miles of mountains; the fertile, 
fabulous Pacific Northwest; 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma. Enjoy fine accommoda- 
tions, and famous meals aboard 
the North Coast Limited. 


For information about the 
NP way to the 38th Annual 
Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national, June 8-12, write right 
now to E. E. Nelson, 102 N.P. 
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naintaining the traditional monarchy. 

On September 1 Greece voted by a 70 

percent majority to keep her King 
rge II. 


\ mite among nations, Greece—her 


1 only about 40 percent larger than 
New York State’s, her 7% million popu- 
no larger than New York City’s— 
nportant out of all proportion to her 
This is due not only to her con- 
tions to human culture and civili- 
yn, her historic monuments of beau- 
ind clear thinking and traditional 
yx of her people in serving the cause 
freedom, but also to her strategical 
sition in the Mediterranean. Very like- 
the latter will matter much as long as 
rthern imperialists Gream of the Dar- 
nelles, as long as Great Britain main- 
ns heavy investments in the country 
has a Mediterranean lifeline, and 
ong as the United States retains a 
vly awakened interest in the Middle 
East Just as long. too, are internal 
ynditions likely to reflect this external 
ressure at our gates.* 
Meanwhile the bulk of our hard-work 
g, simple people—ill fed, ill clothed, ill 
ised—shake their heads sadly. The 
var for democracy has been won, but to 
em the peace is daily becoming more 
onfused. Though their hearts are 
eavy, my countrymen look into the 
face of the future with patience and 
etermination inbred by 3,000 years of 
iggle. In the spirit of the deipnoso- 
phist, they sit down and talk it over, 
1 in memory of their great heritage 
they rise to the defense of liberty, even 
against sheer hopeless odds. 


*See Europe’s Headaches, by Ethan T. 
Colton, THe RorTrarRian, February, 1947. 


Giants in the Earth 


[Continued from page 31] 


oth male and female. It discharges its 
fertilizing juices from sacs located on 
ts under surface and pours them into 
the other’s spermathecae—receptive 
wells near the anterior tip—and at the 
same time receives its mate’s reciprocal 
ontributions. 

When the first sharp blades of sun- 
light begin to cut through the loam of 
night, the worm reels in its sinuous 
ength and descends again to its snug 
gery. There, inhumed against the vul- 
gar pecking of bird .abble and the jost- 
ngs and confusion of day, it nibbles 
he morsels it has retracted for lunch. 
Sometimes it may draw down a seed 
vhich, thus embedded in the creamy 
soil, sprouts into a tree. So the worm 
not only prepares the earth, but also 
perpetuates its vegetation. 

In a week or ten days its eggs are 
eady for delivery. At this time it 
lousens its belt—a secretion of the 
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WEAR-EVER 





Yes, the Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair provides every 


feature you want. The shaped-for-comfort seat and back, combined 


with posture-perfect proportions, assure relaxation, even after 


hours of sitting. 


Finger marks do not show on the lustrous, silvery Alumilite 
finish, a finish that can't chip, crack or peel. Whatever the 
temperature or humidity, this sturdy chair doesn’t loosen up and 
wobble. On uneven floors it levels itself. Wiping with a damp 
cloth cleans the tough. long-wearing upholstery in a jiffy. And, 
there’s wide color variety in the rich coverings to harmonize in 
any surroundings: Red, Green, Blue, Ivory, Dark Green and 
Dark Brown. 


Mail coupon for colorful literature. 
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Its workers, its re- 

sources, its coopera- 

tive spirit offer “‘Progress 
Unlimited” to Industry 


Harmonious and understand- 
ing relations between manage- 
ment ond labor is a characteristic 
of Missouri industries. It is a re- 
sult of the intelligence and hap- 
piness displayed on every hand 
by the workers of this great state. 
That's one reason why 2913 new 
corporations were formed in 
Missouri last yeoar—oand new 
plants are continuing to locate 
in Missouri. 


Missouri's new, modern con- 
stitution encourages industry. 
Missouri has low toxes...a wealth 
of natural resources... adequate 
water and power...a plentiful 
supply of workers... unexcelled 
transportation. What's more, it's a 
beautiful, healthful state in which 
to live and enjoy life. 


Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, Dept. 
T-73, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


(53M) 
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clitellum, the yellowish band encircling 
it near the middle—and slides it head- 
ward. 

As the belt oozes past, the 
discharges into it, from tiny openings 
behind the spermathecae, its load of 
eggs—usually from two to five—which, 
on gliding over these sperm reservoirs, 
become fertilized. -The exuded girdle 
hardens in the air to form a neat pouch 
—the capsule—which the worm plants 
in the warm bosom of a compost pile 
or in the topsoil to incubate. The earth- 
worm’s reproductive mechanism is, 
therefore, somewhat like modern pack- 
aging machinery in which a carton, 
placed on a conveyor belt, is automati- 
cally filled, sealed, and packed away. 

Three or four weeks later from three 
20 tiny, agile, white 
threads begin to writhe out of each 
eg7—little waving hairlike wormlets 
that go off immediately with a convul- 
sive wriggle to make their own way 
through the world. A young worm ma- 
tures rapidly, increasing its 
horizontally by adding new segments 


worm 


to as many as 





Stature 


A Cook’s Tour of San 


[Continued from page 13] 


the Tentmaker. George Mardikian goes 
well with them, for he is a poet himself 
and can turn out a dish as balanced and 
delicate as a lyric. When gourmets 
weary of what the rest of the world has 
to offer in food, they return to George. 
They talk with him, eat with him, sip 
his thick, dark coffee, and go on their 
way refreshed. And, as Omar wondered 
about the vintner, they leave wondering 
what George buys half so precious as 
what he sells. 

Then there is the place called North 
Beach, skirting the base of Telegraph 
Hill and extending from Chinatown to 
Fisherman’s Wharf. If you land out 
there, on Broadway, say, you will fig- 
ure you have been set down in four or 
five different countries at once. After 
dark, garish neons spell out “Jai-Alai,” 
and the cooking there is Basque. They 








to its body. The passing seasons leay 
mark the earthworm: 

grows ringed with age, time-tallied lik: 
a tree. And in three months the won 
let is a fully matured adult, though 

may continue to lengthen. The cor 
and American 


their upon 


mon European eart 
worm reaches an average length of for 
or five inches, but some of its tropic: 
relatives may span a tip-to-tip distanc 
of six or seven feet! 

And when it shuffles off its 
coil, its body decomposes into com 
pounds of nitrogen, the element firs! 
exhausted from the soil by plant res 
piration. Alive or dead, therefore, th: 
earthworm is a strip of utility, a boon 
hun 


morta 


to gardeners, and sustenance to 
gry fowl and fishes. Since it confer 
so many rich blessings on mankind, we 
can hang upon our garden gates no 
more appropriate motto than the ap- 
preciative words of Cowper: 
The man who needlessly sets 
foot upon a worm, 
I would not enter on my list of 
friends... 


Francisco 


read, ““Nochimilco,” and that’s Mexican. 
There’s the Napoli Pizzeria, specializ 
ing in pizza, that wonderful, 
baked, Italian cheese dish. There’s even 
a Texas Chili Parlor; you don’t have to 
be told what it is that this 
rant features. 

Around the corner and down Powell 
Street is a place called Amelio’s, where 


oven 


restau 


San Francisco salads are at their best 
and where Amelio will broil you a 
guinea hen, a pheasant, or a steak that 
will melt in your mouth. 

On Columbus Avenue at Broadway i 
the Tosca Cafe, where the murals are 
from La Tosca and where the 
juke box plays operatic arias and 
where you sit at the unpretentious bar 
and sip a cappuccino, a fabulous con- 
straight from the Apennines 
chocolate, heated by 


scenes 


coction 


that is steam 


Photo: Gabriel Moulin 





| THOUGH some minutes from town, Cliff House is San Francisco’s best-known restaurant. Its 
| view of Seal Rocks and the Pacific—and its foods—have made it popular fof some 75 years. 
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Shoulder to shoulder with your Regu- 
lar Army stands the National Guard— 
a skilled force of patriotic civilians. 
Guardsmen give freely of their spare 
time. You can serve America, too, by 
encouraging your employees to join 
the Guard. You perform a valuable 
public service by granting the Guards- 
men in your employ the extra two 
weeks needed for summer training at 
no sacrifice of income or vacation. 


The new National Guard aims at 
high Regular Army standards. Its 
personnel must meet identical physi- 
cal and mental requirements. While 
training—one evening each week, two 
weeks each summer—WNational 
Guardsmen draw Regular Army pay, 
receive top-notch instruction, and 
learn the basic principles of leader- 
ship and organization, which are of 
great value in civilian occupations. 


We live in the Age of the Atom. 
‘‘Hayfoot-strawfoot’’ has gone the 
way of powder-horn and musket. 
Today, Guardsmen maintain and 
operate modern air and ground equip- 
ment. They learn and carry out not 
only scores of technical assignments 
such as radio, truck operation and 
other skills . . . but also dozens of 
every-day assignments in business 
administration and organization. 


Men of the new National Guard are 
America’s Modern Minute Men—able 
young Americans with a purpose. You 
can be proud of them! 


Listen to the National Guard’s Paul Whiteman 
show every Wed., 9 P.M., EST, ABC Network. 


For full information about the new National 
Guard, contact the officers of your local unit 
or write the Adjutant General in the capital 
city of your state. 
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forced through coffee, and laced with 
brandy. 

Farther along Broadway, toward the 
Bay, the bright neons mark The Three 
Little Swiss, the restaurant Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., made famous not so long 
ago, and Larry’s and Vanessi’s and the 
Fior d'Italia. Around the corner and 
down Montgomery Street a block is 
Gene’s, at the entrance to the Interna- 
tional Settlement, where the rowdy, 


raucous Barbary Coast mad~ a name for 
itself years ago. 

Stroll along the North Beach streets 
that push toward Fisherman’s Wharf, 
and you'll know you're not far from 
Shop windows 


Italy. are festooned 
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TYPE SIZE 
iM Kerman 12.0 x 8.10 
. Chinese 17.0 x11.6 
m Tabriz 11.7 x 8.7 
3 Sarouk —-26.11x13.6 
Fi Ispahan 31.0 x15.5 
bis Serabend 17.2 x 5.3 
a. Fereghan 18.0 x10.10 
Khorasson 18.5 x16.4 
Kurdistan 18.9 x 4.4 
Sahend 17.10x11.10 
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FINE ORIENTAL RUGS “%@ 


Here is your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
own beautiful Oriental rugs at a mere fraction of 
their value. To make room for enlarged domestic 
carpeting and other departments, we must remodel 

our five-story building, and our stock of fine 
: Persian, Chinese and Aubusson rugs must be 
q reduced . . . many as much as 50%. You may choose 
By for your home, office or private collection from 

scores of famous types, color combinations and 

sizes, Buy now for present and future needs. Rugs 
“te sent on approval to Rotarians and their friends. 


SEE THESE REMARKABLE REDUCTIONS 
A few of the many hundreds avallable 


with eight different kinds of sausages, 
and goat’s milk cheeses. If you're lucky, 
there will be the smell of baking bread 
in the air, drifting from an Italian bak- 
ery that you passed without seeing be- 
cause it’s in the basement of a five- 
family dwelling. 

At the Wharf itself, you could be in 
an Italian fishing village and the blue 
waters of Fisherman’s Lagoon could be 
the Adriatic. And while you’re there, 
you might climb the stairs and sit be- 
side the view windows of Tarantino’s 
and have some abalone a la Chef Paul, 
or some filet of sole papillote, where 
the sole is cooked in buttered parch- 
ment and served with white-wine-and- 
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WAS Now 
$1,475.00 $1,150.00 & 
1,875.00 1,525.00 ; 
950.00 625.00 FF 
4,350.00 3,450.00 § 
5,850.00 4,850.00 § 
875.00 550.00 
2,650.00 1,325.00 
4,250.00 2,500.00 
575.00 325.00 
1,375.00 775.00 
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cream sauce. But you won’t need d 
rections for Fisherman’s Wharf. You 
eyes, your nose, and your appetite w 
tell you where to go, and what to d 
when you get there. 

Swinging around the water front and 
past the Presidio to the ocean, you come 
to the Cliff House, and there—let’s fac« 
it—you know you're in no place but 
San Francisco. You’ve seen too mar 
pictures of it, you’ve heard too much 
about it, to kid yourself into thinking 
you’re anywhere else. Inside are the 
spotless tables, the courteous service, 
and the food that has been famous fo: 
three-cuarters of a century. Outside 
are Seal Rocks and the seals, the Pa 
cific, and perhaps a postcard sunset and 
the fishing fleet coming back to the 
Golden Gate. The mixed grill you get 
there for dinner will be one of the rea 
sons why you left home, and if you 
don’t believe me, check it with Rotarian 
Ernest Ingold, Chairman of the Host 
Club Executive Committee. He'll tell 
you how true it is.* 

On Geary Boulevard, the main thor-. 
oughfare between the ocean and down- 
town, is a restaurant combining stream 
lined decor with an open fireplace. It’s 
The Troc, run by Joe Ferrara, a jovial 
Bostonian who came West a few years 
ago and stayed. For his fileted abalone 
alone, Boston can well be proud of him. 
And farther in, along Van Ness Ave- 
nue, the chicken and the prime roast 
beef you get at Grison’s Chicken House, 
the steaks at Grison’s Steak and Chop 
House, and almost anything you name 
at Lombard’s will handily take care of 
that “little languor in the stomach and 
slight sensation of fatigue” Brillat-Sa 
varin defines as appetite. 

Even if you find yourself in a night 
club, you don’t have to go hungry. 
Night owls swear by the food in such 
after-dark spots as Bimbo’s 365 Club 
on Market Street and Charlie Low’s 
Forbidden City on Sutter Street, where 
not only the food, but the floor show 
as well, is Chinese. 

But getting back to our magic car 
pet, there’s still plenty of mileage left 
in it. It'll carry you to the Balalaika 
and Russia for bortsch and chicken a 
la Kiev; to Nob Hill’s Papagayo Room 
and Mexico for tamales, chiles rellenos 
con picadillo de carne, or pollo con 
arroz; to Schroeder’s and the other side 
of the Rhine for sauerbraten. It wil! 
transport you to Trader Vic’s in Oak- 
land (across the Bay) and the South 
Seas. Vic, after cutting a swathe in 
cafe society with his wartime entree of 
buffalo meat, once more produces bar- 
becued spare ribs as exotic as a tale by 
Conrad. 

And it will bring you likewise to one 
of the most stunning dining rooms in 
the entire world: the Mural Room of 





*For an article by Rotarian Ingold, see 
OUR San Francisco, THe Rotarian for 
Ma 
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San Francisco's St. Francis Hotel. Here 
e never forgets the roast baron of 
mb and the frog legs. 

Dr. George A. Selleck, a San Fran- 
sco Rotarian, member of the Wine and 

Food Society and a 32d-degree gour- 

says you can eat better now in 


San Francisco than any other city in 
America. One of the places he may be 
nking of when he says it is Fred 


Solari’s in Maiden Lane, where the 

llabaisse is something from Paris’ 
eft Bank, and the crab Louis and 
steaks are out of the gourmet’s world. 


remembering’ the 


perhaps he’s 
pes suzettes at the El Prado on 
Union Square, or the roulade of sand 
s and the petit coeur da la creme aux 
ises rafraichies at the Palace, which 
shine so brightly among Lucius Beebe’s 
statory souvenirs 
Or he may be thinking of a score of 
After all, 
have just so much space to fill, and 


rces I haven’t mentioned. 
so have you, and perhaps this will help 
you do it pleasantly. Anyway, it should 
rive you an idea of what Kipling had 
n mind when he said San Francisco 
was where he hated to say good-by. 


Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


too long, but generally speaking rail- 
road transportation has been built by 
private capital and a great amount of 
subsidies from the States and the mu- 
nicipalities and the railroad rates neces- 
sarily carry a return to the private 
stockholders, which is paid to them 
through interest and dividend, which 
are collected through railroad rates. In 
the matter of canals and waterways, the 
capital has been furnished entirely by 

e States and the citizens, who may be 
alled comparatively the shareholders, 
ceive a dividend through lower freight 
rate and benefit of free access through 
this method of transportation, which 
cannot be the case with railroads. 

Personally I would have been in favor 
of private capital to develop the water- 
ways, as this development would have 
been secured much quicker and more 
efficiently by private capital. But, evi- 
dently, it is impossible to give a monop- 
oly to any private company to operate 
the waterways, as the right of way can- 
not be efficiently controlled and the peo- 
ple will not stand for a toll gate in any 
part of their waterways, an attitude 
which also causes the abolition of all 
toll gates on roads. 


‘Someone Should Blush’ 

Thinks H. E. ZIMMERMAN, Rotarian 

Pole Distributor 

Seattle, Washington 

In the pictorial article Red Meat from 
the Sea [THE Rotarian for February] ap- 
pear two photographs the captions of 
which malign one of the finest Pacific 
Coast game fishes, the Tyee salmon. 
May I suggest that Cowichan Bay, 
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FORESIGHTED PROTECTION PAYS OFF 


!'m 
Very Sorry. Thar Means 
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IN PEACE-OF-MIND SECURITY ! 


2 Ana your insurance agent or broker 
is your best source for this protection 


If this were to happen on your 
property mow... would you be 
prepared . . . or worried over a 
probable lawsuit involving high 


medical expense and difficult set- 


tlement negotiations? 


Certainly, the foresighted house- 
holder is protected against such 
accident claims. Your experienced 
local insurance agent or broker is 
your best source for a_ policy 
tailored to your specific require- 
ments. Should an accident occur 
on or off your premises, he auto- 
matically places at your disposal 
the best service to settle claims 
promptly and expertly without 
loss of time or money to you. 





Moreover, he knows he can recom- 
mend our Comprehensive Personal 
Liability for two important rea- 
sons. First, he knows us well, for 
our protection and service is 
offered only through brokers and 
agents throughout the country. 
Second, he knows the Policy; how 
it provides $10,000 worth of pro- 
tection for each occurrence at a 
cost of less than three cents a day, 
plus medical payments up to $250 
for each person injured. Higher 
protection, if desired, costs very 
little more. Call our agent or your 
own broker today and join the 
ever-growing throng of house- 
holders now enjoying peace-of- 
mind security! 
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uepoint Pencils 


These are the “‘Autopoint” pen- 
cils with the famous “‘Grip-Tite”’ 
tips that won't let leads 
wobble, turn or fall out. 
Well balanced pencils, easy 

to write with, they are Amer- 
ica’s busiest writing tools. 
You compliment your pros- 
pects by giving these pencils 
rated tops in the mechanical 
pencil field. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on them 
will serve as constant re- 
minders—deliver you valu- 
able good will for years. 
Wide range of models and 
prices. Mail coupon. 

Qdopoint 


IMPRINTED MEMO 
CALENDAR 


A dual purpose desk acces- 
sory—combines perpetual 

calendar and looseleaf 

memo sheet holder. Con- 

tains 200 sheets 

3” x 5”. A won- 

derful imprinted number 
that will go big with prospects. 
os 







BETTER PENCHS 
Fit any Pocket... Every Pocketbook 
Aatopoint Company, Dept. R-4, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicage 40, III. 
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which I know well, is more famous for 
its run of Coho salmon than for its 
Tyees, and I suspect that Captain Proud- 
foot’s prize winner belongs to the former 
species, judging from the weight of 15% 
pounds, a prize-winning possibility in a 
Coho derby, but hardly in a Tyee con- 
test. To that photograph and caption 
I have no serious objection. 

But for the captions of the photo- 
graphs showing three men in a boat and 
two young ladies on a float displaying 
Tyees, someone should blush with 
shame. Our Pacific Coast Spring salm- 
on, largest of the five species of Pa- 
cific salmon, is commonly called a King, 
Chinook, or Tyee when it attains a min- 
imum weight of about 30 pounds. Tyees 
of 50 pounds and heavier are caught by 
sports fishermen and fisherwomen on 
light tackle frequently enough to be not 
uncommon, and fish weighing 80 or 90 
pounds have been caught by commercial 
fishermen. 


Suggestion Bears Fruit 

Notes Pau. L. Vittur, Rotarian 

President, Sunset Hill Cemetery 

Jamestown, New York 

Dr. G. S. Duntley’s suggestion in his 
Jetter in THE Rotarian for January of 
home burial-lot markers for servicemen 
who died overseas is already bearing 
fruit in Jamestown. It was brought 
before the Sunset Cemetery Association 
and a plan was adopted by which ap- 
proximately 15,000 square feet of land 
was set aside for a Field of Honor. Any 
family in the Jamestown area will be 
eligible to receive free space similar to 
a regular grave space where an individ- 
ual bronze plaque may be erected. On 
it will be placed the serviceman’s name, 
rank, date of birth and death, where he 
died, and where he is interred. 
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The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


€ I. YOU can score 80 percent or better on 


these questions—and you should if you've 
read this issue of The Rotarian from ‘“‘kiver 
to kiver”—you can qualify for membership 
in the “Kiver-to-Kiver Klub.” Check your an- 
swers with those on page 58. 


1. Robert O'Brien says you won't have 
time to eat which delicacy when you attend 
Rotary'’s 1947 Convention? 

Wind-blown duck. Prawn chow fon. 
Shish kebab. Jow dai hah. 


2. What is the Number One problem in 
connection with a Rotary Convention? 


Language. 
Transportation. 


Housing. 
Lost badges. 
3. What is the proportionate share of 
national forest land for every person in the 
United States? 


=3 Eight and a half acres. 
= Nearly 200,000 acres. 
Ei Half a city block. 
4. What percentage of United States 
farms are owner-opercted today? 
90 percent. 75 percent. 
20 percent. 50 percent. 
5. Which body has the primary responsi- 
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The Field of Honor will symbolically 
accomplish the same purpose as the re- 
turn of the actual body. A flower va 
may be placed at the plaque and t! 
family may visit the spot with the sa: 
spiritual satisfaction as if the buri 
were there. 

The Field of Honor will be availab} 
not only for memorialization of the de: 
of World War II, but for those of a) 
United States war. 

Locally our Field of Honor receiv: 
instant acceptance and unanimous p 
lic approval. 

Dr. Duntley’s suggestion may hav 
far-reaching effects, as our plan will | 
reported in the cemetery trade journa 
and may be adopted by many other ce; 
eteries. 


Place Markers on Burial Lots 
Urges Roy E. Bowers, Hon. Rotaric 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Dr. G. S. Duntley’s letter in THE R 

TARIAN for January [Talking It Over 
page 2] about placing markers on hon: 
burial lots for war dead buried overse: 
should be approved, as should the ap 
propriate resolution which is to be of 
fered by United States Congressman 
Anton J. Johnson, of Illinois. It has a 
precedent in the established custom ot 
seafaring communities along the coast 
of Maine and elsewhere of placing mar} 
ers with the name of the missing on 
and the inscription “Lost at Sea.” Let 
us all give the project our support! 





Footnoting Low Temperatures 
By JaMEs B. RAuwt, Rotarian 
Superintendent, Cemetery Assn. 
Wooster, Ohio 
I was interested to read on page 62 of 
Talking It Over in THE Rotarian for 
February, a letter titled 100 Below | 


bility for the maintenance of peace under , 
the United Nations Charter? } 
International Labor Organization. 
UNESCO. 
Security Council. 


6. How many cardinal indications of 
cancer are there? 
None. Three. 
Five. Fifteen. 


7. What was the wartime caloric diet in 
Greece? 

1,400 calories. 

2,000 calories. 

8. What do the initials “FTC” stand for? 


Free Trade Council. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Foreign Truck Commission. 


700 calories. 
1,100 calories. 


9. Juel F. Alstad likens the earthworm to 
which of these? 
A subway contractor. 


Travelling salesman. 
Underground test tube. 


10. How many mountain peaks in Colorado 
are more than 10,000 feet high? 


1,500. 51. 
1,111, 143. 
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Record, by G. W. Gasser, of Fairbanks, 
\laska. Then yesterday on the radio |: 
i last night in our local newspaper , 
learned that a recent low temperature 
78.7 in Yukon Territory is claimed 

ye the record. The newspaper article 
led Edmonton, Alberta, states that 
Canadian Weather Bureau recorded 











emperature and that the previous 
as —78.5. Whom shall we believe? 
ers will recall that Rotarian Gasser 
his lette? 0? information wt the 
aton, D. ¢ publication The Official 
rd of April 29, 1933.—Ebs. 4 





Smoke Is Engineering Problem 
Says H. B. LAMMER 
Director of Engineering 
Coal Products Committee fo 


Smoke {batement 


Cs ss | 
MAIL: ME-MONDAY 
BOOKKEEPING ano TAX 

METHOD 


COPYRIGHT 19-40, ACCOUNTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 












The “Mail-Me-Monday” method re- 


lieves independent business men 
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( cinnati, Ohio 

read Smoke Is No Joke’, by William 
liles [THE Rorarian for February], 
interest since the Coal Producers 
nittee for Smoke Abatement has 
very much concerned with the re- 

tion and ultimate elimination of 

ke and atmospheric pollution in 

es throughout the United States. 


thousands, from coast to coast) of 
ALL bookkeeping and tax filing 
worries for ONE economical fee -- as 
“Nationally ac d record- . m 

Nationally accepted record little as 50 cents a day! Simplified 
keeping aud tax service far monthly statements are prepared by 
independent businesses I. B. M. electric accounting machines 















We'ey apes Ot ee ee Contact Office in Your City, or write to: 
inated. How it is to be eliminated 
nother matter and one on which ee 93 BOOKKEEPING 
e are as many opinions as there are MAIL-ME-MONDA and TAX METHOD 
yle advocating it, but until people 


1929 FIRST AVENUE — DEPT. A — SAN DIEGO I, CALIF 





rstand that it is an engineering 
lem, little progress will be made. 
th this in mind, may I make these 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA 
INVESTIGATE—NO OBLIGATION 


nents? 

es Mr. Miles have any scientific | 

f that the failure of the $3,000 | 

iach crop was due to smoke, or was | 
| 





ie to injurious by-products or fumes ; 
1ating from industrial processes? 77) 4 
years the Russians have taken the THERE IS NO TS ee ; 
ducts of combustion of coal from MD vativing officers ond friends whe have serve 
by smokestacks and passed it your organization so well. Here is a distin- 
igh greenhouses to promote plant guished gift, richly personalized with 
vth! Rotary insignia and panel 
Miles refers to the “results” ob- for monogramming 
ned in St. Louis by the passage of a ee Wil long Be 
cherished by the recipient 





volatile ordinance for hand-fired op- 
tions. With the exception of the 
year 1939-40 heating season, which 
' ittedly was a banner year for smoke 
St. Louis and which resulted in the 
sage of the ordinance, St. Louis has 
| more smoke according to the official 
eather records since the passage of the 
inance than it had for years prior, 
at least during those that the stand- 
of observation was the same. 
\ft ing that St. Louis abated 
} percent of its smoke by the simple 
ethod of forcing the people to burn 
il with a low volatile content if they 
not possess a stoker, Mr. Miles re- 
tes his argument by stressing that | 
om one-fourth to two-fifths of the sun- 
| 


er stressin 











insignia dsomely 


ryht in New York is obscured by the 
1 ( and ™ SCL - Bs rad . 1058 gold bars. on Carved | 
ize of smoke. This sounds convinc- | N : ., Sandley billfoig 
g until one asks: is the coal burned | 1” Seal with solid . ; | 
St. Louis hand-fired operations better | ith Rota monte Ma 
quality than that burned in New and e our mone ‘red. No 
* * I ch. Atirely Satistieg Y refun led if nop 


York? The answer is decidedly, “No.” 
St. Louis prescribes 23 percent volatile 
oal for hand firing. In New York, a 
iper-super St. Louis situation prevails, wit 
r the domestic consumers use anthra- | Pat L Fer ‘Streer , Los 
te, which averages 5 percent volatile | 
latter, with much of the industrial 


Mounted with 
Monogram } 
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ONE: Dispose of ugly weeds with 


Scotts 4-X. W's easy fo use ond 
inexpensive 





TWO: Feed with Scotts Turf 
Builder to give rich green color 
ond develop strong, deep root- 
ing growth 





But be sure to start right by reading Scotts Lawn Care 





and acquire the “know-how” of practical lawn mainte- 
THREE: Seed with Scotts Lawn nance—it's followed methodically by over a million out- 
Seed .. . it’s Americas finest for 


permonent lown beauty 





standing lawn owners. A FREE 2-year 


subscription is yours for the asking. Fine 
~ e 


OM & SONS CO. 


79 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 








A LITTLE KNOWN SERVICE! 
SALVATION ARMY 


ANNUITIES 


Provide older people with a steady, guaranteed income in 
the twilight years of life, also a share in the physical and 





spiritual rehabilitation of mankind. os 
Annuities are issued under the supervision of the }. 

New York State Insurance Department. Annual 2 

incomes up to 7%, depending upon age. a 





Write for booklet 40 





THE SALVATION ARMY « 130 W. 14th St, New York 11 











LEARN O's our” || FIRST CHOICE 


@ Previ art ini tal . e ° : . 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart of discriminating readers is 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
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coals averaging 15 to 20 percent vol 
atile matter. This is not by law, but 
simply because New York happens to 
be a natural market for these coals. If 
St. Louis actually accomplished any 
thing with its ordinance, New York 
should not even know the meaning of 
the word “smoke.” 

Mr. Miles points out that temperatures 
tend to be lower on Sunday than during 
the week. He says the weatherman in 
Des Moines, Iowa, attributes this to the 
fact that the “industries which pour 
smoke into the air are closed over the 
week-end.” But in the next paragraph 
he also says, “The average family fur 
nace is chiefly responsible for the sharp 
rise in the air-pollution during the Win 
ter.” 

Concerning dust fall, readers will be 
interested in knowing that even in cities 
as large as Chicago the difference in the 
dust fall between Winter and Summer, 
or rather between the heating and non 
heating months, is less than 18 percent 
And upon analysis of the dust contents 
only half of this collection is found to 
be products of combustion. 


Follow-up from Overseas 
Told by ARTHUR E. BAILEY 
Rotarian 
Bristol, England 

Following your publication in Tue 
RotTaRiAN for July, 1946 [Opinion, page 
62], of an excerpt from an address to 
the Rotary Club of Bristol by Rotarian 
H. V. Hindle, a letter was received from 
a lady in Lindsborg, Kansas. Apprecia 
tion was expressed of the address, and 
the lady asked if she could send some 
colored pictures to the orphans homes 
of Bristol. 

Rotarian Hindle promptly replied in 
the affirmative, assuring the donor that 
such a gift will be greatly appreciated, 
and will do much to promote the Rotary 
spirit of fellowship and service. 


Revista Helps Spanish Class 
Finds Rose F. DoHERTY 
High-School Teacher 
New Haven, Connecticut 

I am a teacher of Spanish at New 
Haven High School. Your magazine 
REvIsTtaA RoTarRia has been of great in 
terest and help to the students as well 
as to the other members of the Spanish 
department, with whom I share my 
copies. The articles are valuable from 
point of information as well as vocab 
ulary study. 

The idiomatic expressions, the vari- 
ous styles of the contributions, together 
with the variety of subject matter, cause 
me to look forward with keen interest 
to its arrival. 








Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 56 


1. Wind-blown duck (page 13). 2. 
Housing (page 38). 3. Half a city block 
(page 18). 4.50 percent (page 14). 
5. Security Council (page 9). 5. Five (page 











da es ’ 7. i . 8. ! 
Bryant — Senator tree book today. They don’t have to be Rotarians to sub- Seelanamaat ieee vat hae 
scribe! sen .0O in the Americas | | 
“hiase cond pay ty ey — ($2.00 elsewhere)— {or 12 issues ol | oe 9g tube (page 31). 10. 1,500 
= uality reading! Address page 3¥). 
a 35 East W Drive, Chicago, Mi. | | 
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Rotary Reporter 


(Continued from page 46] 


IoLLyYwoop Rotarians). Through this set- 
p the Club will help provide individual- 
ed counselling and supervision for de- 
nquents and predelinquents of that 


rea 


Million Dollars A broad guidance 


foundation has been 
to Back Boys 
y launched by the Ro- 


tary Club of DaLtas, TEx., offering ex- 
pert job counsel and up to a million 
dollars in college loans to senior high- 
school lads of Dallas County. The Ro- 
tarian who suggested the plan has 
underwritten the operation of the foun- 
dation for $10,000 a year for three years, 
nd stands ready to guarantee college 
ans up to the million-dollar figure. 
Rotarians expect to recruit the com- 
unity’s leading business and profes- 
onal organizations to help with voca- 
tional guidance and to add _ financial 


elp. 


Rusty ‘Cagers’ Spectators were 
Net $287 treated to an unusual 
exhibition of basket- 
ball in Botrtvar, Mo., recently when 
team chosen from the local Rotary 
Club roster tangled with a Kiwanian 
quintette. According to reports, some of 
the players seemed to be playing foot- 
ball rules and lapsed into “andy-I-over” 
at times. The only score that was im- 
portant was the one reported by ticket 
takers: More than $287 was taken in, all 
of which was turned over to the cam- 
paign to fight infantile paralysis. 


Members Shy It took a pig to pep 
from Sty up attendance in the 

Rotary Club of Law- 
on, Mo. Or did it? At any rate the 
attendance was perfect at the next meet- 
ing after the Club President had an- 
nounced that he was giving the Club a 
pig—to be boarded each week by the 
member with the poorest attendance 
record. Lawson has a population of 
only 511 and is one of the smallest 
places having a Rotary Club. The Club 
has 25 members. 


In Any Tongue An unusual opportu- 
.. ‘Welcome!’ nity for service has 
come to the Rotary 
Club of LEAVENWORTH, KANs., this year 
—and the Club has seized it. Some 85 
Army officers from 20 lands are sta- 
tioned at near-by Fort Leavenworth. In 
coéperation with the camp commandant, 
the Club has arranged a program by 
which each officer and his family will 
be entertained in the home of a Rotar- 
ian twice during the year. 


Chinese Clubs The Rotary Club of 
Stress Health CHUNGKING, CHINA, 

has been making 
progress in various projects. For ex- 
ample, it is helping a trachoma clinic 
and is starting a school for deaf and 
mute students....An arts exhibit 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Lan- 
CHOW, CHINA, raised funds to supply 
free beds at a hospital and to aid in an 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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» Offers 
s. N &xce!].- 
Servin Ow s 8ucc 
& Over 1100 idan rea’ é 
UNities. 











It you ore interested in owning your own 
business, write us for further information. 
eoeceeeeeeseseeeecee 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1801 SHERMER AVE. * NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


Caps. 1946 Culligan Zeolite Co. Pet. Nes. 2.257.065 2.265.268 





@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
aur ee — for 
comforta sit 

tural aid reign 
tness, mental alertness. 


Bonners, Ghee fompany. tne. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Send for FREE booklet, 
“PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Osfare 


Cia 


Vand BOOT SAVER 


Here’s the smart way to dry 
your boots and other out- 
door footwear quickly— 
also to store them to save 
folding and pro- 
long life. Indis- 
pensable to hunt- 
ers, fishermen, 
farmers and all 
outdoor workers 
andsportsmen. Ontrips 
carryin coat pocket. 
j $1.25 prepaid in U.S.A. 
if your dealer can’t sup- 


ly you. 
: Noel Van Tilburg Co. 


Ave. $.&., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 










































hy pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
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antitrachoma campaign. ... Nearly 60 
persons attended the first postwar so- 
cial evening held recently by PEIPING, 
Curna, Rotarians. 


English Say A pleasant surprise 
greeted the members 


‘Thank You’ 
of the Rotary Club 


of Sprincs, UNION or SourH AFrica, when 
at a recent meeting an attractive bronze 
gong, mounted on oak and bearing an 
inscription, was unveiled. It was a gift 
from the Rotary Club of Srockporr, 
ENGLAND, in appreciation of the many 
food parcels which Sprincs Rotarians 
had sent to residents of that town... . 
A Vancouver, B. C., Canapa, Rotarian 
who sent clothing to an English family 
recently received a “thank you” letter 
containing this paragraph: “Shoes are 
almost impossible to buy; the good 
quality shown in the shop windows are 
marked ‘for display only.’ Those avail- 
able for seven coupons have very little 
wear in them, and one has to wait con- 
siderable time in queues. The coupon 
system is very fair and we do not com- 
plain, but the clothing is somewhat drab 
and choice is limited. After years of 
wearing ‘utility’ clothing, it does glad- 
den the heart of a woman to be able to 
wear a little color and it gives a tre- 
mendous lift to the morale.” 
Youth Relives For the past 14 years 
the Old Days the Rotary Club of 
Eau CLAIRE, WISs., 


has entertained outstanding boys from 
the local high school at weekly meet- 
ings. An invitation was recently ex- 
tended to the 106 youths who had been 
guests throughout the years, and 42 
were in town and on hand for a lively 
reunion meeting. 


New Ties in an It’s almost axiomatic 
Old Partnership that wherever you 

find Boy Scouts you 
find Rotarians backing them. Here are 
a couple of new examples from Cali- 
fornia: Lads of Troop 24 in Santa ANA 
have won more than their share of 
honors because of the inspiration and 
leadership of Rotarians, who also joined 
with two other service-club groups in 
establishing and maintaining a moun- 
tain camp for Scouts. ... Troop 75 of 
Coronabo recently got off to a good start 
when its Rotary Club sponsors were 
hosts at the charter-presentation lunch- 
eon. 


The annual ham- 
and-red-gravy din- 
ner that brought 
many neighboring Rotarians to the Ro- 
tary Club of CenTrRALIA, Mo., before the 
war has been revived! Attendance to- 
talled 280 at the recent intercity meet- 
ing, and plans are now in the making 
for an even bigger and better affair next 
year. 


Ham and Red 
Gravy Again 


High Grades Win For the past 22 years 
Trophies at lola the Rotary Club of 

Tota, KANs., has car- 
ried on a practice of giving a watch or 
similar token to the year’s outstanding 
local high-school graduate. Three Club 
members wear .those time tellers 
awarded in years past. 











“TOPS” FOR CLEANING 
TEETH ee » « Revelation Tooth 


Powder cleans teeth 
thoroughly, safely, 







pleasantly ... Recom- 
mended by dentists 
generally. IN ALL. 
METAL CANS. Orig- 
inal flavor retained. 
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\\ TOOTH, 


POWDER a On Sale Everywhere 











Back after 5 years! New‘ ‘Fishing— What Tack- 

le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc. 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish- getter 
sp shows d itsbhe every tack- 
e DOX vailabie in 

6 finishes, 5 sizes. . $1.10 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 856 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 
7 Neme 
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ONE of the most unusual hobbies to 

»e called to the attention of THe Hossy- 

E Groom is that of a Rotarian who 

is baked hundreds of pies and cakes 

d given them away in the last six 
rs. But to get on with the story 





Every in 1942 a woman in Holmes, 
nnsylvania, called a coal company to 
for a donation for a bake sale or 
nival for the benefit of the Holmes 
e Company, to enable it to buy ci- 
in-defense equipment. W. IrRvinc Da- 
is, a Rotarian, who is known as 
AVEY, answered the phone and ex- 
ned to her that the coal company 
adopted a no-donation policy be- 
se of the multitude of requests. 
But it is a worthy cause,” added 
ey, “and I will bake a, pie for it.” 
She thought he was joking, and said 
He wrote her a letter, but she was 
unconvinced, and when he called 
yy phone to confirm it, she hung up 
him. But he sent two pies anyway, 





1 she was grateful 
At that time ROoTARIAN 
yout three years’ experience in pie 
king. After the death of his wife, 
1ad started making pies for his own 
e. He was persuaded to bake two for 
church men’s club party, and they 
re so highly praised that he began 
king pies for other worthy causes. 
Since the pies were usually sold at a 
ynsiderable advance over the cost of 
he materials that went into them, he 
iw that he could thereby make a larger 
nation to the many charitable causes 
at interested him than he could 
ough gifts of cash. 
In August, 1942, he sent some pies to 
ie Philadelphia Stage Door Canteen, 
ind from then on devoted all his efforts 
» agencies aiding men and women of 
He made hundreds of 


Davis. had 


| As 


the armed forces 


% pies and hundreds of pounds of fruit 
ike and other cakes for the USO, the 








ROTARIAN DAVIS has never sold a pie, but 
has baked hundreds for USOs and hospitals, 
and many have been sold to aid charities. 
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Salvation Army, religious and other | 
clubs, and hospitals 

Recently he was forced to discontinue | 
his work because of shortages of sugar 
and shortening, and he did not want to 
use products needed in famine-stricken 
lands. But he hopes soon to resume 
baking pies and cakes for hospitalized 
veterans 







Davey served overseas as “Y” secre 

tary in France and Belgium in World | 
War I He had previously been boys | 
work secretary for the YMCA in Phila- 
delphia and Tarentum, Pennsylvania, 
but resigned at age 28 to go back to the 
Mount Hermon School in Massachu- 
setts, paying his way by selling maga- 
zines during vacations. During World | 
War Il Rorarian Davis’ worked for 
Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, helping to process blood plas 

ma, while his son was serving three 


THE FINEST SILVERPLATE 


* Conall (tb 


Authentic replica of an Old English 
.. in per- 


years in the Army 

Davey is a charter member of the 
Chester Pike Rotary Club, made up of 
residents of several towns along that 
famed highway. His home is in Pros 
pect Park, Pennsylvania. 

The only collection in connection with 
his hobby is a scrapbook full of letters 


joint fork. Beautiful design 
fect taste for fowl, roasts and ham. 
Ideal gift for birthdays, anniversaries, 


weddings, business associates, golt 


from various organizations thanking | 
him for his donations. He also keeps a 
scrapbook of Rotary Club activities, hav- 
ing handled publicity for the Club for 
many years and edited its publication 


and bowling prizes. At leading jew- 
elers and gift departments. Gerity- 
Michigan Die Casting Co., Adrian, 
Michigan. 


What’s Your Hobby? < 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family, THe Groom will list your 
hobby below. Just drop him a note. 

Pen Pals: Durgarani Das (collects pice- 
torial stamps and coins; interested in corre- 
sponding with young people aged 14-18 hav- 
ing similar hobbies), ““Rasikdham” P.O. Pa- 
tuli, “% Monmotha Nath Das, Bengal, India. 

Lens Catalogs: Bob Forman (wishes pre- 
war photographic-lens catalogs of manufac- 
turers in other countries; will return if re- 
quested), % QO. J. Forman Co., Monmouth, 
Ill., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Marcia Mauney (10-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 
9-11 in other countries, especially Norway, 
Switzerland, Australia, and England; inter- 
ested in music), 408 S. Coulter St., Coquille, 
Oreg., U.S.A. 

Antique Glassware: Mrs. Richard S. Iken 
berry (wife of Rotarian—collects antique 
glassware; will trade), Quinter, Kans., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Rae Clift (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in other 
he pg se ee countries, especially U.S.A 
and England), % F. H. Clift, The School, 
Wadestown, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Postmarks: Ronald W. Loew (19-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects envelopes contain- 
ing postmarks of United States post offices: 
will exchange), 2168 Wascana Ave., Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio. 

Miniature Shoes: Barbara Lewis (daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—collects miniature shoes: 
wishes to correspond with someone similarly 
interested), Whitesburg, Ky., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Betty Jones (18-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
other young people of same age), Morrins- 
ville Hotel, Morrinsville, New Zealand. 

: vee ge peggy -swo0e Allen (13-year-old MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
daughter o otarian esires correspond- 

ence with other young people interested RACINE, WISCONSIN 

in sports), 618 S. 7th St.. Las Vegas, Nev., ALSO MANUFACTURER 


»-. - 





QUEEN 


Since 1920 the name 
“Jacobsen” has been 
synonymous with finest 
quality power grass-cut- 
ting equipment. 


JACOBSEN 
YOUR LAWN 


acolsen 





—Tue HossyrHorse Groom 
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BRONZE TABLET CO. 





CHANGE IN POLICY! 


Owing to the insistence of our many customers that 
they Goalowed to purchase, rather than rent, our recorded 
programs, we have changed our polic rs Og. programs will 
no longer be rented, but will be $0 TRIGHT at 
the same former rental price of $12.50. Tous, after your 
club bas had an outstanding program, itself, it can present 
the kit to a local high school as a gift. Leading educators 
have acclaimed our praprems as exceptional audio-visual 
teaching aids! Avali lable for immediate delivery: ‘‘The 
Atemic Bomb” and ‘The Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy,”’ both starring Nell Hamilton and Dr. Glenn T 
Seaborg; Fa) “‘Meet Your Mind.”’ starring General 
William Menninger. Everything you need re a com- 
plete Speman fs in your *“*Club-Kit’’; $12.50. 


Lewellen’s PRODUCTIONS 


8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Hilinois 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 81. ILL 
MILITARY 


KEMPER °::::00. 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


© 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC, Smal! classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program. 
Sports for all—extensive schedule. 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
. Pool, New stadium, gym Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. Hitech, 
1247 Tailed | St., Boonville, Missourt. 

















Here’s Help for All Rotary 

Club Officers, Program 

Chairmen, and Speech- 
Makers 


@ For the busy Rotarian who is called 
upon to plan Club programs and 
speeches, what could be more con- 
venient and useful than a completely 
indexed bound volume of 1946 issues 
of Tue Rorangian! 


®@ Only a limited number will be 
made up—ready for distribution in 
May. 


®@ The price—$4.00 delivered in the 
US.A.; $4.50 in other countries. 


@ Many earlier volumes of Tue Ro- 


TARIAN are now available. Prices on 


request. 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 


stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following “favorite” comes 
from Clarence C. Sanborn, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 


In my physical-geography class 
one lesson period was used dis- 
cussing earthquakes. I then spent 
three periods telling the pupils 
about my own experiences in the 
San Francisco earthquake. 

The chapter on volcanoes was 
studied next and one class period 
was devoted to that topic. Then 
an assignment was made in the 
chapter on erosion. At the end of 
the class period two girls came to 
me, and the spokesman said: 

“We want to thank you for all 
the interesting things you told us 
about the earthquake, and we 
wish you had been in a volcano 
too.” 














Spice of Life 
Some people keep their troubles on dis- 
play 
Like spices in a row, 
And thus can flavor any pleasant day 
To taste of bitter woe. 
—ROBERTA PIPES 


Word Busters 

Al Cohol, Public Enemy Number 1, 
wanted for cracking an infinitive in a 
Midwestern American city, was dis- 
covered hiding out under the name of 
Al Spirits. With him were his loyal 
henchmen Louis Iana, Geo. Metry, and 
Zeb Ra, posing as Louis Purchase, Geo. 
Theorem, and Zeb Stripes. Other mem- 
bers of the gang are still missing. How- 
ever, this clue may help: though they 
adopt false identities, they hang onto 
their first names and assume a synonym 
to complete the alias. Can you help the 
authorities round them up? Here are 
the “fugitives”? 

1. Bill Bulletin. 2. Al Protein. 3. Jack 
Dive. 4. Don Gift. 5. Ed Cheese. 6. Cal 
Jail. 7. Ken Doghouse. 8. Nick Buffalo. 9. 
Pat Fatherhood. 10 Ole Bull-Butter. 11. 
Stan Upright. 12. Will Bendable. 13. 
Lon Meridian. 14. Sam Boat. 15. Carl 


Autofull. 16. Frank Sausage. 17. Rob 
Healthy. 18. Ben Heir. 19. Doug 
Sinker. 20. Bob Spool. 21. Hal Onion- 


breath. 22. Art Guns. 23. Chuck Gig- 
gle. 24. Jud Decision. 25. Steve Un- 
loader. 26. Cab Cafe. 27. Dan Scalp. 





28. Bud Expenses. 
30. Tom Love-Apple. 


This puzzle was contributed by Stew: 
Schenley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania. 


29. Herb Vegetariar 


Double Acrostic 

Six six-letter words conform to th: 
definitions shown below. The first an: 
sixth letters downward will spell 
greeting pertinent to the month of Ap: 

1, On fire. 2. Any exodus. 3. T! 
lady superior of a convent. 4. A fath« 
or mother. 5. The residence of a sove 
eign. 6. At a distance, but in view. 

This puzzle was contributed by Mel! 
Baehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The answers to these puzzles will b¢ 
found on the following page. 


Hat Trick 
What a lovely hat, my dear, 
What @ charming bonnet! 
Yes, I’m perfectly sincere, 
And that feather on it 
Makes it chic and oh so perky— 
Was it taken from a turkey? 
But it gives the hat an air, 
And it’s jaunty, debonair. 
Let me say that here’s a hat 
Every man will whistle at. 
Though I love it I shall still 
Save my whistle for the bill. 

—JAMES M. BLACK, JR. 


metas = 





TWICE TOLD TALES: 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Thoughtful Father 

Young Harold was late for Sunday 
school, and the minister inquired the 
cause. “I was going fishing, but Father 
wouldn’t let me,” announced the lad. 
“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have,” replied the reverend gentleman. 
“Did he explain the reason why he 
would not let you go?” “Yes, sir. He 
said that there wasn’t enough bait for 
two.”—Weakly Blatter, LETHBRIDGE, Al 
BERTA, CANADA. 
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Add: Advantages 

An advantage of a college education 
is that it enables one to get into so 
many more interesting kinds of trouble 
—Prairie Flower, Minot, NorTH DAKOTA 


Wasted Effort 

A metropolitan symphony orchestra 
had given a special performance in a 
small New England town. It was 
new experience for many of the in 
habitants. The next day some of the 
old-timers, gathered around the stove in 
the general store, were expressing thei! 2 
opinions of the concert. 3 

“Well, all I got to say,” commented [@ 
one old character with finality, “is that 
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that bass 
"—Bi-City 


bring 
wunst. 


long 
to bang it 
TRION, GEORGIA. 


was a way to 


l only 
ter, SUMMERVILLE 


Low Bridge 

What game of bridge does your wife 
from the cost, I think it 
Rotary Club Bul 


Judging 
st be toll bridge 
. BRENHAM, TEXAS 


yu Can’t Win 
lust about the time 
ke both ends meet, 


you think you can 
somebody moves 


ends.—Rotary News, GADSEN, ALA- 
A 
Legal Standing 
Husband: One who lays down the 


to his wife and then accepts all her 


endments. — Rotary Club Bulletin, 
1AWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
Seventy Times Seven’ 


fusband: “I am going to discharge 
chauffeur. Four times recently he 
ist killed me.” 


Wife: “Oh, 
e Spoke, BRAINTREE, 


give him another chance.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ll, Don’t They? 


Short speeches are not always the 





but best speeches always seem 
The Ro-Tater, GILMER, TEXAS. 
o-Uwners 
\ soldier parked an Army jeep in 


of a parking meter, got out, and 
ted to walk down the street. A 
eman saw him and called after 


Limerick 


lf you'd like a place in the sun, as 
well as a spot in this corner, try writing 
a limerick! It's not at all hard—and it'll 
be worth $5 to you if the first four lines 
of a limerick you supply are selected as 
the limerick-contest entry for the month. 
Send your contributions to The Fixer, in 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

4 * * 


ae 


Here is the unfinished limerick for this 
month, which came from D. N. Coburn, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Pres- 
cott, Ontario, Canada. If one of your 
last lines is selected to complete it, you 
will receive $2. Closing date: June |. 


ROTARY RECIPE 
No Rotary really can thrive 
Unless members promptly arrive; 
But you should see Ben: 
Again and again, 





lf your rhyme-word pump needs prim- 
ing, pour these in: dive, drive, five, hive, 
live, strive, arrive, contrive, etc. 


NATCH—CATCH? 

If, as is so often said, clothes don't 
make the man—or the woman—an un- 
finished limerick about a dungaree-cos- 
tumed member of the younger genera- 
tion makes a great group of people write 
lines to complete it. Remember the lim- 
erick “Natch—Catch?" in this corner in 





APRIL, 1947 





him: “Hey, buddy. drop a nickel in that 
parking meter.” 
The soldier yelled back: “Put it in 


jeep belongs to you as 
"—-South Dakota 


yourself—that 
much as it does to me. 
Hiway Magazine. 


No Use 

“It’s no use,” said the director to his 
colleague, “I'll have to get a new typist.” 

“Pity,” said the colleague. “Miss 
Brown always seemed a nice, obliging 
sort of girl.” 

“Oh, she’s all that, but she will keep 
interrupting me when I'm dictating to 
ask how to spell words.” 

“That certainly is a great 
time 

“I don’t object to that,” explained the 
director, “but it looks so bad to have to 
keep saying, ‘I don’t know.’ ’’—Rotary- 
pep, FRANKFORT, INDIANA. 


waste of 


Thoughts While a Taxi Waits 
Though wear half as much as 
men 
At formals, I confess 
I don’t know why it takes them, then, 
Just twice as long to dress! 
—AppDISsSON H. 


dames 


HALLOCK 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


Worp Busters: 1. Billboard. 2. Albumen. 
3. Jacknife. 4. Donation. 5. Edam. 6. Cala- 
boose. 7. Kennel. 8. Nickel. 9. Paternity. 
10. Oleomargarine. 11. Standing. 12. Will- 
owy. 13. Longitude. 14. Sampan. 


1 15. Carload. 
16. Frankfurter. 17. Robust. 18. Beneficiary. 


19. Doughnut. 20. Bobbin. 21. Halitosis. 
22. Artillery. 23. Chuckle. 24. Judgment. 
h. Stevedore. 26. Cabaret. 2 Dandruff. 


hor 


Tomato. 
AblazE. 
YondeR. 


8. Budget. 29. Herbiverous. 30. 
DovuBLe Acrostic: A happy Easter. 
HegirA. AbbesS. ParenT. Palack 


Corner! 


the January issue? Here it is again: 
My daughter says, Don't be ridic!"’ 
When I say she looks like a hic 

With her rolled dungarees 

And Dad's shirt to her knees, 


HN{YUUTIULU MOU dig 


For each of the following “best ten" 
lines, the contributor received $2: 


| can't tell if she’s Susie or Dick. 
(J. Wilbur Durham, member of the 
Rotary Club of Compton, California.) 

An arrangement not very metic! 

(Louis Foley, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington; Vermont.) 
You can't see her the boys are so thic. 
(Mrs. W. A. a nage wife of 
an Albion, Michigan, Rotarian.) 

I'm sure she's the pic of her clic! 
(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 

And flat heels that sloppily clic! 
(Mrs. C. W. Hudelson, wife of a 
Bloomington, Illinois, Rotarian.) 
"Out at high school my fype is the pick.” 
(Ed. Essertier, Ridgewood, N. J.) 
Mom, you've missed a “quick 
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Could be, 
trick.” 

(Mrs. R. B. Irving, wife of a St. John, 
New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 

So | hit the slick chick with a stick. 
(Sheldon Vance, member of the Rotary 
Club of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin.) 

What SHE thinks is chic makes ME sic. 

(Mrs. E. M. Muddell, wife of an 
Eastbourne, England, Rotarian.) 

But how else could she be conspic? 
Alvin E. Evans, member of the Ro- 
ary Club of Lexington, Kentucky.) 
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POPULAR 


Gold 
Plated 


ing for! 
featuring Rota 
Also available 
K. of C., Odd 





Dept. 


@ Now available——just what you've been wait- 
Handsome gold-plated tie chain— 


Prompt delivery. 


Pal Craft Company, 44 Washington S$t., 





Postpaid 


S ~5O Enameled is 


Colors 
Includes Fed. Tex 


ry emblem enameled in colors. 
for Masons, Shrine, 32nd degree, 
Fellows, Elks, and most others. 


Send check or money order. 





R, Providence 3, R. I 
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“EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS!” 


Speaker's Stands 
Lapel Buttons e Luncheon Badges e Flags 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. 


e Cast Bronze Bells eo 


Road Signs e Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


Chicago 6, tH. 















CLUB GONGS 


ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gong 10°x6” with Ctub 
mbiem, Gave! and Cover—now. $16.80 
Junior Gongs, 7” «x 3”, with Club 
Embiem, Gavel and Gover, Com. 
plete NOW . 7.80 


Semmeten Extra 
Secretary's Catatogue Now im 
Preparation 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
163 W. Harrison St. Chicage &, tliinow 





SPEECHES ms eg 


0 Odlewe” Handb. 
fo. r red talke se 


rke “Book $2.00. Pune 


PROGRA 


& Lodge Stunts, $2.1 


NATION 





pre at 
ed K ES New dekee ona Humorous Talks mailed monthly 
$10.00 @ year. Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00. Tonet 

« Humor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night Stor 


Canadian orders filed. Write for information 


1468 W. 3th St. 





peaches on any nab 

Raent: al Speeches 

sollec tion my: 00. Public Speaking Manual 

ok with Ln +~— Parliamentary Guide $2.00 


requeat 


ies, $2.00. Salesman’ 
h Lines For ery Purpose, $2.00. 

s Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00, 

Ladies’ Night Program, $5. Best Club 

0). Banquet Book, $2.00. Holiday programe 


AL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Cleveland 13, Ohie a. 











TO SADDLE 


HORS 
OWNER 





Why pay fancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that haa 
saved real money for 
h of hor 
er ae over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddiery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 44-J Baltimore 1, Md. 
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IX HIT PROGRAMS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Nights Conventions. | pa 















New Poc 


Dept. 7}- 


Enge! Art Corners are neat, easy 
to use for mounting prints, cards, 
stamps,etc. Six styles and colors. 


tives in back of prints. At photo 
supply and album counters or send 
10c for pkg. of 100 and free samples 


Engel Art Corners Mfg.Co 







-kets permit filing nega- 








R 4711 N. Clark Chicago 40 












































To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as o basis of worthy enterprise, in 
particular to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an 


opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical stondards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 


ation as aon opportunity to serve 

3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
ond community life. be 
(4) The advancement ofinternational |— 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideol of 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


“LAST PAGE 


BECAUSE 
he happened to hail from the city 
where Paul Harris started Rotary, 
American newsman William Mc- 
Gaffin recently found himself a 
celebrated guest in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Rotary Club of Karlovy 
Vary, one of 22 Clubs reéstab- 
lished in that country since the 
war, invited him to a regular Mon- 
day-night meeting. “I was treated, 
in fact, practically like an Ameri- 
can Ambassador,” he wrote the 
next day in a dispatch to the Chi- 
cago Daily News. The Club was 
in mourning for Rotary’s Founder 
and President Emeritus, a black- 
bordered notice of death at the 
President’s table attesting the fact. 
Mr. McGaffin’s presence gave the 
Czechoslovakian Rotarians a liv- 
ing connection, however slight, 
with the man whose memory they 
were honoring. 


SIX KARLOVY VARY 
Rotarians of prewar days died at 
the hands of Nazi executioners, 
Mr. McGaffin learned. Yet good- 
will was in the hearts of the 25 
“international-minded” members 
on this particular evening—good- 
will and the Chicago lawyer who 
showed business and professional 
men around the world how they 
could be effective ambassadors of 
it. While Karlovy Vary Rotarians 
were paying tribute to “Founder 
Paul,” 6,000 other Rotary Clubs in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas were doing so, too. A 
stack of letters, Club bulletins, and 
newspaper clippings that mounts 
higher with each incoming mail 
tells how 300 Rotarians and their 
ladies from many cities in Britain 
gathered in almost completely 
blacked-out St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London one noon for a memorial 
service .. . how the Senate of the 
State of Missouri adopted a resolu- 
tion of tribute . . . how hundreds 
of Clubs like that of Lake Maho- 
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pac-Carmel, New York, stood in 
silence and with bowed heads for 
a few moments at regular meet- 
ings ... how Club after Club voted 
to send funds instead of flowers— 
funds which, through the Rotary 
Foundation, might help to train a 
generation of young men and 
women in the ways of world un- 
derstanding. But that is a story 
in itself—and told on page 21. 


FIVE COMELY MISSES 
spoke before Rotarians of Saratoga 
Springs, New York, the other day 
on skiing in Norway, the life of 
Swedish workingmen, reconstruc- 
tion in The Netherlands, the 
French-Canadian problem in Can- 
ada, and the attractions of Brazil. 
The girls, all students at Skidmore 
College, had recently come from 
those countries. “It will be a sur- 
prise to many Americans to 
know,” commented the Club’s bul- 
letin editor that week, “‘that God is 
not an American, but a Brazilian, 
and that Brazil and not the United 
States was created in God’s most 
lavish moments. ... A salutary 
experience.” 


EVERY STUDENT 
who sets out for alien shores could 


wish that some Ching-Kun Yang 
had written for him such a book as 
Ching-Kun Yang has written for 
foreign students in the United 
States. Ching-Kun Yang came to 
the United States from China 
some years ago to study—winding 
up, incidentally, with a Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan—and 
found he had 10,000 things to 
learn about the customs and tradi- 
tions and prides and prejudices of 
the strange land. And learn them 
he did, often the hard way per- 
haps. In a 192-page, paper-bound 
book called Meet the USA—a 
Handbook for Foreign Students in 
the United States he passes on to 
his fellow nationals his keen ob- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


servations on everything from 
how to act at a dance to whencs 
came America’s “tolerance of op- 
position.” In about the middle o! 
the book he writes: “The Chrics- 
tian churches, the YMCA, thy: 
YWCA, and the Rotary Clubs are 
among the organizations which 
are most enthusiastic in helping 
foreign students to get acquainted 
with American life. Such organ- 
izations ... are very international 
in their outlook.” Dr. Yang’s book 
isn’t brand-new. The Institute of 
International Education (New 
York) published it as a bulletin in 
1945. We mention it now because 
the time is at hand when the per- 
egrinating young students of the 
world need scores of books like it. 


HERE’S AN OLD IDEA 
put to a new use. When a Chicago 
Rotarian, Harold O. McLain, who 
lives in Highland Park, Illinois, 
got to thinking about the problem 
of getting men and women to vote, 

he turned to tags. 
The result — and 
we're skipping a lot 
of the story here— 
is that at the last 
election, girls and 
matrons of a local 
women’s organization tagged 
every voter with a tag, of which 
the reproduction just above is 
about one-fifth size. Folks in 
Highland Park think it was help- 
ful in getting citizens there to ex- 
ercise their right of franchise, and 
that’s why we’re calling it to your 
attention. 


WE DON’T 
think anyone will object if we 
place Boys and Girls Week at the 
head of a list of special weeks and 
drives we should mention. It 
seems to us to have a natural pri- 
ority on the spot. Boys and Girls 
Week is April 26-May 3—and you 
may read about plans on page 42. 
National Boys’ Club Week is April 
14-20. National Music Week is 
May 4-11. A million Girl Scouts 
in the United States were to cele- 
brate the 35th birthday of their 
movement on March 12, and the 
annual fund-raising campaign of 
the American Red Cross was to 
continue throughout March. 
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